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BY MAJOR F. C. HUNTER. 


CHAPTER I. 
HEAVY PURSE STRINGS. 

Tne great banking-house of Truesdale, Ash- 
ton & Co. was known throughout the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain, as well as upon the 
continent—in every city and town—as among 
the very first of its class; and its bills passed 
currext as coin equally at the Bourse, upon the 
Rialto, or the London Exchange. 

The ramifications of this wealthy and renowned 
concern were immense in range and amount, and 
among the bidders for the heaviest of loans, 
whether national or for private account, the name 
of this noted firm, for a century, might always be 
found in competition. 

Branches of this house were established at 
various central points in Europe, while the prin- 
cipals were resident at London, Paris and Vien- 
na. A widely spread corps of correspondents 
and agents were scattered over both countries, at 
convenient points, and the commerce of the great 
firm had come to be conducted with a precision 
rivalling the nicest mechanism, so minute and 
exacting were the manifold but well-ordered 

requirements of the thoroughly business-like heads 
of thle vast estoblisiiuretiy. . 

Richard Ashton, the second partner, presided 
over the business of the firm at the city of Paris, 
where he lived in superb style, sparing no means 
to carry out his opinion that the character and 
dignity of the great firm of which he was so 
prominent a member, should be constantly kept 
in the i With ¢ dable liberality, 
therefore, he scattered his more tan princely 
income—but his riches rapidly increased, never- 
theless, and his fortune became colossal, not- 
withstanding the immense drafts upon it, occa- 
sioned by the expenses attendant upon his lavish 
mode of living. 

Balls, soirees, routes, hunts, ,and fetes occu- 
pied his days and nights, and the grand Maison 
d'Or, his magniticent residence upon the ancient 
Rue St. Honore, was constantly the resort of the 
titled, the wealthy and the great, at such times as 
he was not engaged in entertaining his hordes of 
friends and guests at the spacious and elegantly 
appointed Chateau le Clare, his sumptous sub- 
urban hotel. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Ashton was 
thus seemingly constantly occupied in the en- 
tertainment of a myriad of visitors, still he found 
leisure to visit his chief banking-house, periodi- 
cally, and to pass an hour at least twice or thrice 
ina week upon the Bourse, where he kept a 
watchful eye upon the public and private cur- 
rent securities of the times; and at no time per- 
mitted himself to iose sight of what might be 
transpiring in the great markets of capital— 
throughout the world. 

One day in each week he devoted carefully to 
anexamination of his huge balances, at home or 
abroad, and he was seldom disappointed at the 
result of his interviews with his chief attorney 
and notary, his confidential friend and counsel- 
lor—Gaspar Hendricks—who had served in the 
house of Truesdale, Ashton & Co., man and boy, 
full five-and-thirty years. 

‘The interest upon the loan to the Duke de 
B—.,” Ashton would say to his chief clerk, “ is 
punctually in hand, I see.” 

“Always prompt, and regular,” Gaspar would 
reply. 

“And the Count of M—— is credited, as usual. 
And the heavy sums from the Marquis de Vere 
are not over-due. ‘The Cardinal de R—— has 
obtained another half million francs, to be re- 
imbursed in ninety days, eh? This makes a 
million and a half Well, well; Monsieur le 
Cardinal is a good paymaster. Ah? who is his 

Three hundred thou- 
This is too 
What is the 





grace thus toying with? 
sand to the Bishop of St. C——! 
much, Gaspar, in that direction. 
security ?” 

“Ample,” responded the notary, laconically. 

“ See to that—see to that, Gaspar. His grace 
isaspendthrift. Aha! Here is my Lord Elton, 
too—seventy thousand sterling. What did you 
say per cent. ?” 

“ Five-and-a-half, backed by a hundred thon- 
sand sterling certificate in the three-per cents, as 
eollateral.”’ 

“ Good !” 

“A sufficient margin, I think, sir.” 

“ Yes, yes, Gaspar. And you say he plays?’ 
“ Wildly—madly.” 

“ But is he not sometimes a winner *” 











~ Arey “T weane wee ae 
Baden-Baden’ must have been disastrous, if all 
accounts be true. But he is rich?” 

“O, very, very wealthy, I learn. And his 
family connections all are heavy people. Have 
no fears with him. Here is the Chevalier Von 
P——, down, too, for a quarter of a million, 
and Don Esto el S—— for as much more. C’est 
bien! Anything new from London, this morn- 
ing, Gaspar?” the great banker would add, at 
parting; and without noting the reply, would 
enter his carriage, and roll away to the Rue St. 
Honore, or to his elegant suburban retreat the 
Chateau le Clare, as the case might be. 

Fifty times, at least, in every year, would old 
Richard Ashton thus visit his quiet banking- 
house ; and upon each and every successive oc- 
casion a similar routine of examination would be 
instituted by him. He confided the details of 
his affairs to petent hands, ho , and his 
servants and attorneys were well-tried, and gen- 
erally assiduous as well as faithful. 

Upon one of these weekly visits, his well-fed 
footman dropped the carriage-step, and as old 
Ashton entered the bank, ayoung man of modest 
bearing raised his chapeau, near the portal, and 
bowed low, as the millionaire mounted the mar- 
ble stairs, and entered the building. 

Mr. Ashton returned the salatation, somewhat 
stiffly, but not unkindly—for his immense wealth 
had placed him, years before, upon a pinnacle 
where the great and noble fawned before him— 
though he did not recognize the face of the youth, 
he presumed he must have met him before. He 
thought no more of the simple act of courtesy, 
and seated himself in his private room, as was 
his wont—when his notary entered to pay hia 
customary respects. In the course of that morn- 
ing’s interview, his chief man-of-business said : 

“Tf I have your permission, Mr. Ashton, I 
should be glad to present to your notice a young 
man from Leeds, an Englishman, who has im- 
portuned me for an introduction, and who brings 
letters from our correspondents there. He de- 
sires to confer with you, and I have given him 
my promise that I would mention his wishes to 
you, to-day.” 

“Who is he?” 

“A Mr. Lockwood,” said the notary—‘ Ern- 
est Lockwood.” 

“ What is he ?” 

“An accountant, so he represents himself.” 

“Accountant? What does he want?” 

“T did not question him, particularly.” 

“ When did he arrive?” 

“ But recently, I think.” 

“ Where is he?” 

“ He waits in the ante-room.” 

“ You may show him up, Gaspar.” 

The door closed noiselessly behind the retreat- 
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continually to enter the s@uvice oF tie grows uvuse 
of Truesdale, Ashton & Co., in the hope of rapid 
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“credentials of character and qualifications—” 

“For what?” said Ashton, interrupting him. 

“Perhaps you will allow me to present them,” 
continued Ernest, timidly—and he laid upon the 
table a packet of documents addressed to ‘‘ Trues- 
dale, Ashton & Co., Paris.” 

“ Be seated,” said Ashton, quietly. And he 
ran his eye over the contents of the letters, one 
by one, the young man meantime awaiting with 
deep anxiety the effect these missives might 
produce. 

“I see—yes,” said Ashton, at last. “ Very 
flattering to you, young man, very. Yes, but, 
you see—I am not aware of any opening, at 
present. My attorney and clerk-in-chief, Mr. 
Hendricks, attends to these little details—and, 
excuse me—Gaspar !” he continued, addressing 
the latter, who entered at this moment—“ this is 
Mr. Rockwood, of London—I mean Leeds, yes, 
Leeds.” 

“ Mr. Lockwood,” said Ernest, his heart sink- 
ing within him, as he noted old Ashton’s error 
and indifference. ‘ Lockwood, if you please, 
sir.” 

“Yes, yes. Lockford—Lockford, Gaspar. 
Here’s the letter. Attend to it, when you are at 
leisure ;” and Mr. Ernest Lockwood waa imme- 
diately bowed out of the splendid private apart- 
ment of Richard Ashton, Esq.,, of the eminent 
firm of Truesdale, Ashton & Co.! 

Now, Ernest was a very respectable young man, 
accomplished in the profession to which he had 
been carefully educated, and he had come all the 
way from England—at one-and twenty—with 
the intent to establish himself in a responsible 
house, where he would be likely to rise, and 
eventually make his mark, in the business world, 

and his fortune. 

He felt within himself that he possessed the 
talent, the ability, and the determination to pros- 
ecute all this—but it was absolutely necessary 
that he should make a beginning somewhere, and 
work his way up. Before leaving England, he 
had fully resolved upon his plans for the fature, 
and had built the usual quantity of “ castles in 
the air,” of the usual dimensions, in such cases ; 
but the chilling rebutf he had encountered, at 
this false start, for the time being, overwhelmed 
him with disappointment and chagrin. 
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| ing notary, and a moment afterward the young 
man who had addressed himself so pleasantly to 


stood in his presence. The man of cold recog- 

nized him, and said, ‘‘ It is Mr. Lockwood ?” 
“Ernest Lockwood, of Leeds, sir,” 

reply. 





house, in that quarter, Mr. Ashton—” 


“ Letters of credit, I presume?” said the old | 
Lockwood was one only of hundreds who sought | fullness and ripeness of entrancing womaahood. | rider, or beth, mast shortly come to » stand, or 
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man, mechanically and coldly. 


old Ashton as he stepped from his carriage, | 


was the | 
“T have the pleasure of being the bearer 
of letters to you from a branch of your illustrious | 


came, dispirited, and reflecting sharply in his 
own mind upon the treatment he had met at old 
| Ashton’s hands, as if he had some especial claims 
| upon the millionaire’s consideration ! Yet, what 
was he to Ashton? True, the letters he present 
ed commended the youthful accountant to him in 
warm terms, and it was equally true that he was 
| highly accomplished, and worthy to fillany place 
of ordinary business responsibility. Bat Ernest 





He retired from the august presence of Rich- | 
ard Ashton, Esq., and proceeded to his humble | 
quarters without conferring further with the clerk- | 
in-chief, who laid the letters aside at once with- | 
out perusal, and who gave not a farther thought 
to the English accoantant—Ernest Lockwell, or 
Lockfort—or whatever might be the young gen- | 


And so the young stranger went his way as he | 


d to fortune, through the fame and 
influence of this noted establishment—and he had 
failed, simply, as many another had done before 
him, in his present aspirations in this direction. 

He had called upon the notary, Hendricks, on 
several occasions, prior to his interview with 
Ashton, and, had the chief clerk had his own 
way, the letters of which Ernest was the bearer 
would never have gone beyond the files of that 
shrewd manager’s private department; for he 
was strack with the manners of young Lock- 
wood, and did not care to risk any rival near his 
master, as such a man would prove, he thought, 
for Hendricks was already past his prime, and 
the earnest recommendations the young stranger 
brought with him, as well as his personal ap- 
pearance, aroused his jealousy. 

But our youthful aspirant, though abashed for 
the time, determined not to yield to despondency. 
And when he retired that night he said, cheer- 
fully to himself, “I shall accomplish it. I shall 
be rich, and noted, and powerful, perhaps, some 
day, myself. We shall see.” 

And so he fell asleep, and dreamed of the 
future. And he fancied himself wealthy and 
famous. He saw himself, as in a mirror, a great 
man—a wonderful financier—surrounded by 
nobles and dukes and lords, all seeking his favor 
and jostling each other to obtain his smile. They 
were borrowers! His hoard of gold was immense. 
His pecuniary resources were endless. His credit 
was unlimited. His name was upon everybody's 
lips. He dwelt in his palace, and his retinue of 
menials and attendants was the largest in the 
realm. His carriages and his horses were daz- 
zling and beautiful. His entire surroundings 
were gorgeous, and he, the once poor and humble 
clerk, had come to be rich, powerful—famous— 
over the world! 

He awoke, and smiled at this curious dream. 
But he arose, and again resolved to win a name, 
if industry, assiduity and honorable zeal in his 
profession would accomplish it. 





CHAPTER II. 
MILLIE ASHTON'S ADVENTURE. 


Paris was in a whirl of excitement, and riot 
ing amid its festivities. Ir was the very height 
of the fashionable “season,” in that gay and 
magnificent metropolis. Duy and night was 
devoted to the continnous round of pleasure- 
secking and hilarious enjoyment for which the 
votaries of fashion there are so notoriously pro- 





fal English abandon in the social circle, her mas- 
terly accomplishments, and her ready, brilliant 
powers in conversation, served to win the hearts 
of all who were permitted to come in contact with 
her; and while from her natural loveliness and 
commanding talents she drew around her a co- 
terie of admirers to excite the envy of the female 
world amidst which she shone resplendent and 
alone, comparatively, there was a consideration 
in connection with this wonderously fair English 
lady, which proves no especial drawback, ordi- 
narily, in the esteem and calculations of certain 
classes of admirers and courtiers—and this item 
in thie young gir!’s category of “ charms” might 
have been found in the fact that she was the 
unincambered mistress, in her own right, of 
three millions sterling, well invested! 

A handsome fortune, verily—and added to 
her accomplishments, her classic beauty, her 
winning , and her splendid social posi- 
tion—rendered the possessor of such attractions 
not only the acknowledged belle of the season, 
par excellence, but placed her in the fore-front of 
the gay circle which she adorned, in the estima- 
tion of those who dreamed of brilliant matrimo- 
nial alliances, 

Amelia Ashton was a dashingly gay woman, 
and though naturally of the gentlest and most 
lovable disposition, was, in her own way “ strong- 
minded,” and upon occasion imperious and high- 
toned in her deportment. Dignified and distant, 
at times, she thus managed to keep her courtiers 
and flatterers at bay, when it pleased her fancy, 
while at the same time she had a kind word ever 
ready for thage wham.she loved, or who deserved 
and her large fortune, she came and went as it 
pleased her, and charmed the circle wherever she 
chanced to move, for the time being, with a 
vivacity of manner and kindliness of general 
conduct such as alone is inherent in the truly 
loving, chaste and beautiful among women. 

Accomplished in every fashionable requisite, 
she had been from her girlhood especially a most 
graceful equestrienne, and among her fair coun- 
trywomen—so noted for their excellence in 
horsemanship—Miss Ashton had always been 
famous for her daring and impetuous bearing in 
the saddle. She was extravagantly fond of this 
exhilarating exercise, and very often when the 
fashionable world were abroad upon the parks in 
their phaetons or carriages, the English belle 
might be seen with a cavalier upon either side 
dashing along at a thrilling pace, nodding en 
passant to hundreds in the titled throng, and 
bestowing her sweet smiles upon those she chose 
to recognize—with a grace at once charming and 
winsome, yet in her bearing she was queen like 
and beauteous as might have appeared the youth- 
ful Diana. Her intrepidity was the subject of 
frequent comment, but she would ride only her 
chosen steeds, elected for their noted spirit and 
high mettle. And during the exercise or drives, 
she was the admiration of the multitude that 
thronged the Champs Elysees, or the road to 
the Bois de Bologne, daring her residence at 
Paris. 

It was late in the day, upon one of these ex- 
cursions, and Miss Ashton was returning at a 
rapid gait homeward, accompanied by a single 
friend, who rode a high-spirited animal by ber 
side, that twice or thrice during the afternoon 
fiad inclined seriously to become unmanageable. 
The horse chafed fiercely onder the curb, and 
insisted upon taking his head. The young lady 
rallied her attendant, and trotted off at a round 
pace, bidding him try the experiment of @ little 








rough exercise for his wilful animal, who, it pnt 
to his best speed for a mile or two, would be like- 
ly, afterward, to drive more quietly. And with 
this sally she dashed away at fall speed, her gal- 
lant immediately following, and joining her. 


| The effect of the sudden start excited the horse 


verbial ; and the leaders of the ton each vied with | 


the other in the attempt to outdo a rival in the 
elegance and costliness of the fete, or the brilliancy 
of the varied entertainments of the period 

The city was crowded, and thousands of stran- 
gers from foreign lands filled the saloons of the 
titled or the wealthy. In the midst of the bril- 
liant throng of lovely women who had gathered 
together, here, during the season of which we 
write, peerless and incomparable in her loveli 
ness appeared the niece and ward of Richard 
Ashton, Esq. She was scarcely twenty, but hed 
attained ia form and grace and beauty, the first 





ridden by the young lady, and before she felt 
aware of it, he was running away with hie deli- 
cate burthen, dashing on toward the Arch of 
Triumph with Increased and fearful strides, all 
attempts of the gallant but now alarmed rider to 
check him in his frightful career proving un- 
availing 

In vain, too, did her escort apply whip and 
spur to the flanks of his own steed, in his attempt 
to overtake the young lady. With accelerating 
strides and quickened tramp, her horse rushed on 
toward the Arch, and passed wildly beneath it, 
now plunging madly, and striking out fnriously, 
evidently intent upon unseating his fair rider, 
who by this time had become somewhat wraaden- 
ed and unsteady in the saddle, from the alarm 
and intense exertion to which she wae thay eub- 
jected, and which she had never before encoun- 
tered. The fow vehicles or riders at this moment 
left upon the road, gave the flying beasts a wide 
berth as they came rushing on, and it was now 
plain, at least im the lady's case, that horse and 





Her not over tall but superb figure, her attrac 
tive features and fascinating manners, her grace. 
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to the earth, from sheer exhaustion, when the cry | And the dashing beauty took the paper from | see, anon. Here are upwards of three 


suddenly went up from among the excited look- | 
ers on nearest the fagitives, “ C’est la belle ( An- | 
glais!” : 

On dashed the maddened with his pre- 
cious burthen ; the former ing weaker and 
weaker at every plunge, while the latter with 
difficulty retained her seat, until s sudden faint- 
ness seemed overtaking her; and, while with 
her left hand she bore sharply upon the rein, she 
raised the other as if to implore the aid of those 
who, startled at her pace, fled aside from the path 
she cleared en route toward the city. 

The straggling pedestrians along the sides of 
the broad avenue threw up their hats and canes, 
and shouted, or spread out their hands, without 
effect, until one more intrepid than the rest stood 
boldly out in the path before the now wavering 
and exhausted but still maddened beast, and as 
he slightly shied to plunge by him, with a des- 
perate spring he fastened himself upon the ani- 
mal’s neck and bit—and together they fell heavily 
to the earth, as the young lady, dismounting, 
was grasped in the arms of the by-standers, en- 
tirely unharmed. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


The horse fell heavily forward, bearing the 
young man to the pavement, and ere he could 
recover the use of his feet the weight of the ani- 
mal’s body came down upon him with terrific 
force, the beast rolling entirely over the prostrate 
form of the daring youth, who, at the peril of 
his own life, had saved that of the beautiful Miss 
Ashton. In an instant, a score of carriages and 
equestrians were upon the spot, with offers of 
aid, and earnest in their inquiries as to the 
beauty’s fate. 

“Where is she? Is the lady much hurt? 
How did it occur? Who arrested the horse?” 
and a hundred similar queries were propounded 
in a moment, with no one to answer the ques- 
tions—for, as the frightened steed staggered upon 
his feet again, the cry for “air! give him air!” 
caused an opening amidst the crowd, and three 
or four men were discovered bearing up to the 
walk the apparently lifeless body of the reckless 
but brave youth who had seized the horse, and 
had been trampled beneath his feet. 

The lady’s companion reached the scene of 
the disaster i diately, and di ig, bore 
his lovely charge to the steps of the carriage of a 
friend who was returning to town; before enter- 
ing which, however, she desired to know who 
might be her preserver, and whether any harm 
had come to him, as she feared, from the sudden 
fall of horse and man, must certainly be the case. 
Though she was deeply alarmed and distressed, 
herself, she peremptorily declined to accept the 
courtesies proffered her, on all sides, until she 
could learn how and by whom she had been thus 
saved, at least, from imminent peril. 

Blood was flowing freely from the unfortunate 
man’s mouth and nostrils, and it was plain that 
he was seriously injyred,, dhe With W248 imme- 

“But no one knew him. He was evidently a 
stranger, nota Frenchman. The lady entered 
the carriage, after a little delay, and having en- 
joined her companion to omit no efforts for his 
comfort and his restoration, as well as to ascer- 
tain who he was—she proceeded to the city with 
dampened spirits. The carriage drew up at the 
elegant portal of the Maison d’Or, in the Rue 
St. Honore—the town residence of Richard 
Ashton, Esq., and the fair young equestrienne 
alighted, to enter the princely dwelling, with a 
heavy heart. 

“Bless me, Millie, how pale you look!” ex- 
claimed her uncle, as she entered the drawing- 
room, and fell upon the nearest couch. ‘“ Why, 
what is it? What’sthe matter? She’s fainting! 
Here, help!” shouted old Ashton, lustily—but 
she did not faint, entirely, and a little care quick- 
ly restored her; when she related the circum- 
stances of her fright to her old guardian, who 
was very fond (as wellas very proud) of his 
lovely ward. 

“And you say you didn’t learn the young 
man’s name, who so fortunately arrested your 
horse, in his flight ?”” said Ashton, at last. 

“No, uncle, no one knew him. But he was a 
brave fellow, indeed, was he not?” 

“Ay, indeed was he, to be sure. And he shall 
be generously rewarded, too. But he was hurt, 
you say?” 

“T trust not fatally, dear uncle, and I entertain 
the hope that he was not seriously harmed.” 

“A stranger, eh t” 

“Nono seemed to know him.” 

“A Frenchman ?” 

“T did not learn. But our friend, the count; 
who accompanied me to the Bois de Bologne, 
remained behind with the injured youth to learn 
particulars. Heshould soon be here, I think.” 

“Well, Millie,” said Ashton, feelingly, “ your 
escape from a frightful death is wondertul—a 
miracle. I pray you do not repeat this mad-cap 
experiment. I am all anxiety to see the count, 
and to learn the name of your deliverer.” 

The servant entered, and announced— 

“The Count de Montford?” 

“Show him up, at once,” said the lady and 
her uncle, together. 

“Now, De Montford,” said Miss Amelia, 
earnestly, as the nobleman entered, “ how is he ¢ 
who is he? Have you learned his address? Is 
he much hurt?” 

“ We are very anxious to know who has been 
the instrument of saving Millie’s life,” chimed in 
the old uncle, unsuspectingly and earnestly. 

“The surgeon informs me,” said the count, 
“ that his patient is not fatally hurt. Bat he was 
still unconscious when I left him at his hotel. 
iis head and shoulders are bruised, bat he will 
survive it, probably. He’s a brave fellow, very, 
very, upon my life, Ashton! The horse flew 
like the wind, for more than two miles, and was 
well blown, at the last of it. I wonder, though, 
that the man wasn’t dashed to pieces, as he—” 

“Who did you say it was, count?” insisted 
Millie. 

“Ah, yes; I forgot. Here’s a card found on 
his person by the police, who came up as we 
moved him away. They took him to his lodg- 
ings. Here it is.” 





the count’s hand, and read aloud : 

“ Ernest Lockwood, Hotel |’ Anglais, 83.” 

Old Ashton started, imperceptibly, but he had 
heard that name before. He could not deter- 
mine when, or where. 

He sent a faithfal valet at once to the hotel, 
however, to inquire after his condition, with 
orders to the proprietors to afford him every pos- 
sible attention, at the banker’s charge. 

“Say, too, that I will cali in person, in the 
morning.” And the valet departed on his errand. 





CHAPTER IIL. 
A SKILLFUL FORGERY. 


Ricuarp Aston, the princely banker, was 
seated in his private counting-room, at an un- 
usually early hour, on the day subsequently to 
the adventure just narrated, engaged in earnest 
conversation with his confidential business agent, 
Gaspar Hendricks. 

A successful forgery, to a heavy amount, had 
been imposed upon the house of Truesdale, 
Ashton & Co., within a few weeks. A draft 
for twenty thousand pounds—over five hundred 
thousand francs—had been paid by the cashier 
at Paris, for account of the London branch, which 
upon return for adjustment proved to be un- 
authorized, no such bill having emanated from 
the English department, as purported ! 

The cunningly prepared document had been 
sent back to Ashton, and now lay before him 
upon his table, with the letters of credit accom- 
panying it, when it was paid, and all the usual 
correspondence relating to the subject. The 
nicely engraved plate upon which the draft was 
written was identical with all other copies upon 
file, the filling up was perfect, the signature and 
countersigning unmistakable, and the whole 
affair—if it were a cheat—was so exquisitely 
executed as to astound both principal and agent, 
as well as the operatives and experts connected 
with this notable establishment. 

“When did you say it was paid, Gaspar?” 
inquired Ashton, thoughtfully, after examining 
the precious document with a careful eye. 

“On the fifth ultimo,” said Gaspar, nervously. 

“In specie ?” 

“In a cheque on the Bank of France.” 

“ Was it drawn immediately ?” 

“Not until the third day afterward, I have 
since learned.” 

“It is payable to our own order, here, I no- 
tice.” 

“ Yes, sir. That is my endorsement, by power 
of attorney. I delivered the cheque personally 
into the hands of the owner, who presented these 
letters, with his English passport, properly 
viséd.” 

“ Was he alone 

“He was accompgnied by his valet, only.” 

“And you required no further identification ?” 


“ld it necess: sir’ 
Idid haeaneord CAepe wont "1 was for private 


account. Ithought of that fact, at the time; 
but here are the letters from our London branch, 
prior to receipt of the draft—all in due form, as 
you observe, notifying us of its transmission, ete. 
The handwriting is that of our regular corre- 
spondent, like its fellows, and in perfect keeping 
with the letter of which the draft-holder was the 
bearer.” 

“Yes, yes—I see. Youareright. The hand- 
writing is perfectly imitated, if it be not genuine.” 

“The whole affair is a deep mystery,” con- 
tinued Gaspar, confounded ; “and if it can pos- 
sibly be a forgery, the entire proceeding, from 
inception to finis, is the most whol " 1 


a” 


pounds, avoirdupois, in bullion, taken from the 
bank at a time, and transported away by a rob- 
ber and cheat, and not a trace left behind him 
upon which a suspicion can be based.” 

“ Everything is perfectly regular, with us, sir.” 
“TI know it, and J! myself should have been 
deceived by this sigm ire, upon this paper— 
backed as it is by this »rrespondence.” 

“Did you note the _ivate cypher, also, sir 
“Yes, yes; I saw it at the outset. I see it all. 
And I am amazed at s compound duplicity, 
so thoroughly well aved. Who paid the 
cheque at the bank, G = ar?” 

“The second office, in presence of one of 
our own clerks.” 

“And does not he r lect anything t” 

“Nothing in any wi ; extraordinary.” 

“He would know e receiver of the gold, 
should he meet him a, sin—eh ?” 

“ He might, but, th. you know, sir.” 

“Exactly, I see. } + will not make his ap- 
pearance in the same ise, again.” 

“ That is it, sir.” 

“The cheque was paid in gold?” 

“Yes, sir—double louis d’ors.” 

“Gaspar!” said Ashton, after alittle thought. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

« Offer a hundred thousand francs for the arrest 
of this accomplished rogue, and double the re- 
ward for the discovery of the forger and the 
money.” = 

“ Yes, sir,” said his man of business, making & 
note of these instructions. 

“Despatch a trusty secret agent to London, 
forthwith, Gaspar, and bid him make all speed in 
his going and returning. Direct him to insti- 
tute diligent inquiry, and bring a report of the 
particulars, so far as anything can be learned, in 
relation to the mode of correspondence at our 
principal house, and héw it is possible for par- 
ties outside to have had access to any knowledge 
of proceedings, there.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Cause the private stamps and cyphers to be 
changed at once, Gaspar.” 

«“ Yes, sir.” 

“And suffer no delay whatever, in the prose- 
cution of these matters ~ 

“| appreciate their .. :portance,” said his con- 


his employer's views. 
“ One moment, Gaspar,” continued Ashton, 
detaining him. 


await him here.” 


‘k «+ desk. 


mgnon 


a chair beside the 


“Tt ja verw wil, 


to punishment.” 


Lapier. 

“Yes, monsieur. 
then ?” 

“Within the hour, only,” said monsieur. 


of the sum obtained, though it is by no means 





and perfect piece of deception in engraving, paper, 
stamping, filling and signing, which it has ever 
been my misfortune to have had any acquain- 
tance with.” 

“Wonderfully ingenious,” continued Ashton, 
slowly. “And have you no recollection of the 
party who drew the money ?” 

“Tt is indistinct, at best, sir. I might know 
him perhaps, should I meet him again, in a 
similar costume, and under the same circum- 
stances. But the man who is sufficiently skill- 
ful to carry out, successfully, a forgery so com- 
plicated as this has proved, would hardly run 
the risk of appearing twice in the same dress.” 

“Yes, I see. Disgu‘sed, of course, exactly. 
But his passports, Gaspar !”” : 

“ Forgeries, of course, sir,” 
stantly. 

“ You think so ?” 

“ Unquestionably. Nothing would be easier 
to such an adept, surely!” 

“Right—right. Yes, I see. And the letter 
of credit, too ?” 

“All alike, sir. It must have been the result 
of study and patience and time, as well as ex- 
perience, and some of acq with 
parties connected with the London house—their 
modus operandi in business, etc.” 

“But, you do not suspect any one, Gaspar ?” 

“No sir. The whole thing is a matter of quite 
as much bewilderment to me as to yourself. 
Yet I cannot conceive how so gross a cheat could 
have been consummated, unless the parties to it 
had access in some manner to the offices.” 

“What! Do you allude to confederates?” 

“No, not that, perhaps—yet, you observe that 
this deception began at the very beginning—pur- 
porting to start with regular advices of the sale 
and delivery of the draft, as per the letters, 
here.” 

“Yes, I see.” 

“‘ Copies of the exchange duly forwarded, sub- 
sequently.” 

“Ta.” 

“ Notice of the letter of credit, afterwards.” 

“ Precisely.” 

“Then the presentation of the bill, in form.” 
“Yo.” 

“And the cautious delay exercised in not with- 
drawing the specie at the bank until three days 
after the knave became possessed of the cheque !’’ 
“Admirably executed, to say the least ;” ex- 
claimed Ashton, excitedly. 

“ Now, if you please, sir, what is to be done?” 
“That is easier asked than answered, Gaspar, 
just at this moment. But we will see—we will 


said Gaspar, in- 








inc bl But, the cunningly devised 
scheme which has been conceived and carried 
out so fully, on this , Must in my 
judgment have had its origin somewhere within 
the limits of our own establishment.” 

“Then you suspect—” 

“No one,” responded Ashton, quickly. “I 
learned the fact this morning, only; but the de- 
tails of the are so” , and the 
whole plot so ingenious, as well as natural in its 
consummation, that Iam constrained to doubt 
the possibility of such asuccess without the com- 
plicity of those who are in some way entrusted 
with our business affairs.” 

“Here?” queried the commissaire, carelessly. 

“ No—no, monsieur. In London.” 

“Ah? London!” continued Lapier, turning 
tothe banker. “ Then you would naturally go, 
or send there, to look for the rogue ?” 

“Well, of course. You perceive, monsieur, 
that we have done nothing here—” 

“Except to pay the false draft,” said the 
officer. 

“ Exactly.” 

“Well, that is something,” added monsieur, 
with a smile at the jest. 

“Yes, to be sure! But, you prehend, 








fidential clerk, and immediately rose to carry out 


“Send for the Commissaire de Police. I will 
« Yes, sir,” said the clerk ; and twenty minutes 


afterward, the head of the police department of 
the Seine bowed himself nto the presence of the 


” continued 


which may bring the guilty parties in this crime 
“A heavy forgery has been committed,” said 


You have heard of it, 


“Tam not disturbed by the amount involved,” 
continued Ashton, “as we cannot feel the loss 


hundred | leave no stone unturned to gratify your desire to | 


bring the villain to justice.” And with this as- 

surance, the commissary of police respectfully 

took his leave. 

The wealthy banker entered his carriage, and 

as he rode slowly homeward, he turned the mat- 

ter over in his mind again, and sought for some 
rational clue that might arrest his suspicions— 
but in vain. The affair was shrouded in the 
deepest mystery, and he reached the door of his 
mansion without having satisfied himself, in the 
slightest degree, in regard to the probabilities, 
even, touching this curious and disagreeable 
enigma! 

“Is he much injured, uncle?” asked his fav- 
orite, as soon as the banker entered the drawing- 
room, where she had been anxiously awaiting 
her guardian’s return. 

“ Who, Millie?” 

“ Who?” responded the fair girl, earnestly. 
“Surely, you cannot have forgotten your prom- 
ise last evening to call in person upon the 
stranger who so bravely risked his life before my 
infuriated horse, yesterday !” 

“A thousand times, your pardon, sweet Millie, 
but I have been singularly engaged, this morn- 
ing, and I did forget my engagement. Butit is 
not too late. I will order the carriage, instantly, 
and wait upon him.” 

“And I will join you, uncle!” 

“Lest I should forget, again ?” 

“No, but I would dearly love to thank the 
brave youth, in person, for the service he did me.” 

“ Be it so, Millie. We will go together, and 
you shall see your preserver, if it can be accom- 
plished with propriety.” 

And half an hour afterward the elegant car- 
riage of Richard Ashton, Esq., the banker, drew 
up before the private entrance to the Hotel 
l’Anglais. 

The millionaire and his beautiful niece were 
shown at once into the spacious ladies’ parlor, 
whence they were duly announced as the visitors 
of Ernest Lockwood, of Leeds. 





CHAPTER IV. 
A DASH OF DIPLOMACY. 

“A nunpreD louis upon the red!” said the 
player, as he placed fifty double coins upon the 
table. And the ball was whirled around the 
circle, again. 

« Black wins,” said the banker, calmly. And 
he drew the bullion towards him, in the quietest 
possible manner. 

“Make your game,” he continued. 

“ Two hundred on the black, then, for once,” 
remarked the gentleman, placing his money 
there, at a venture. 


again a loser. 


interposition of the ais perities in “ “| venturer was minus three thousand doutile louis 
affairs. Buta monstrous imposi* —_ & & d’ors. 

practised upon our house, here, 1 oF te oe “He plays high,” remarked a watchful by- 
have cogent reasons for adopting aye Sores stander, as the gentlemanly loser left the splen- 


did salon of Gouche for the night.” 

“Yes, and boldly,” responded the banker, 
piling his winnings. 

“ Rashly,” chimed in athird speaker, who had 
watched the game of the nobleman, with interest. 

“ Who is he ?” inquired the first speaker 

“A stranger,” said the banker. ‘“ He comes 
in occasionally, and plays heavily, with varied 
success, but is incog. No one, save a single 
companion, who accompanies him now and then 
as his valet, or attendant—appears to know him. 
He is thought to be a nobleman—from Italy.” 

“And his valet doesn’t say who he is, I pre- 
sume ?” continued the other, seemingly anxious 
to know, but not wishing to expose his desire. 

“No,” replied the banker; “and we seldom 
ask questions, here, you know.” 

“ He is well provided with means, too ?” 

“Always flush.” 

“A louis d’or upon the red,” said the speaker, 
good-humoredly. “Come, monsieur! I will 
try my fortune.” 

The ball ran merrily around the circle, and 
stopped upon the red. 

“Another, double it,” said the player. 

Red won again, and again. The venturer 
changed to black, and won; then doubled and 
won again. And then he ventured ten double 
louis, and won! 

He seemed contented with his gains, for he 
took his handful of double louis d’ors from the 
table, and retired to the supper-hall, where a 
friend appeared to have been waiting his return. 
As soon as he enc d his f , below, 
they moved away to a stall at the upper end of 
the great hall, which they entered—dropped the 








monsieur, that the draft came in regular course, 
afteradvice duly transmitted; and the specified 
letter of credit, duly stamped, reached us, in form, 
subsequently.” 

“ But your cashier did not identify the holder ?” 

“Na.” 

“ That was a fault.” 

‘{Well, no suspicion, or cause for suspicion, 
pre-existed, you observe.” 

“ Still the amount was very large.” 

“Yes, too large to lose; but we shall find no 
inconvenience whatever upon that score. I have 
sent for you, monsieur, to consult you in refer- 
ence to tracing the forgery to its origin. Iam 
far more desirous to secure the perpetrator of this 
ingenious piece of knavery, than to recover the 
money. Will you undertake—” 

“If Richard Ashton authorizes it, the com- 
missary of police will venture the unravelling of 
the mystery—though it must prove a question 
of time, and may require means to accomplish 
it.” 

“T have no feeling about its cost. I give 
You carte-Wanche, monsicur. I have already 
authorized. an offer of a bundred thousand francs 
to be made for the capture of the regue. I will 
double—nay treble that sum—to know who is 
this talented cheat and robber.” 

“ Your wish, thus earnestly expressed,” said 
Lapier, “is a command. Believe me, I shall 





and ordered supper in private. The 
winner took out his double louis d’ors, and laid 
them on the table. 

“ You won, then ?” 

“Yes, a trifle.” 

“ How much?” asked his friend. 

“Sufficient for my purpose,” was the reply. 
“My present object is simply to ascertain when 
this coin left the bank.” 

“And how will you accomplish that?” asked 
the other. 

“ Perhaps not at all. We shall see.” 

“ They are all alike,” continued his friend, as 
he turned them over, one by one, and compared 
each with its fellow, “precisely alike. And the 
banker has some thousands of them, you say.” 


“Yes. And the foreigner, too, who played so 
wildly to-night, and last night, and the nis 
before that, appears to have a very goodly stock 
of the same article,” continued the first speaker. 
“Who could identify a coin like this, when 
thousands upon thousands are issued almost 
daily, from the self-same die 1” 

“True; it would be a difficult matter. 
we will make this beginning, at any rate.” 


ht 


But 


“ Have you any cause to suspect?” 

“Not the slightest, at present—though we 
cannot say what may come from this inkling, 
you observe.” 

“ He is evidently rich,” continued his friend 
“ That may or may not be.” 





And so for three hours, the un- 
luck@ssplayer dallied with fortune with but ill 


“A professional gamester, perhaps '"’ 

“Ora winner; possibly—a Aracy borrower.” 

“Exactly,” replied hie friend, who appeare 
but indifferently satisfied with his companion 
laconic answers. After a moment's reflection, 
he asked, “ has he left!” 

“ Yes, half an hour since.”’ 

“It is well, Let us separate. At daybreak, 
find Pedro, and bid him make his report to me at 
sunrise. 1 will then give you further directions.” 

The two men paid their reckoning, and de- 
parted quietly from the gaming house, which 
| they had thrice visited for a special object 

Ateleven o'clock, on the day following, the 
commissary of police received a note from 
Ashton, requesting him to call upon him withoat 
delay ; and that officer forthwith repaired to the 
banking-house of the millionaire, where the lat- 
ter impatiently awaited his coming 
“Ah, monsieur,”” said the banker, as Lapier 
entered his private office, “1 commend your 
promptness.”” 


“ Good-day, sir,” responded Lapier. “I re- 
ceived your note, and await your commands.” 
“T have sent for you,” continued Ashton, * to 
ask, first, if anything has transpired in your 
province which offers any encouragement? and 
next, to inform you that since we met, I have 
encountered a young man whose services I think 
may be turned to advantage by us, and whom I 
would gladly put in the way of advancement, for 
reasons which I will explain to you.” 

The commissary listened. 

“He is a brave youth, well educated, and is 
the bearer of letters from England which com- 
mend him very highly to me. He did us signal 
service, recently, at the peril of his life, and I 
have since made his better acquaintance. I find 
him cultivated, shrewd, and zealous, and I do not 
doubt that his natural ability, coupled with his 
good will, may be availed of to excellent account, 
if properly directed. His familiarity with our 
peculiar business—in which it turns out he has 
had some experience—will prove an aid in the 
direction I have hinted at, and I am desirous 
that you should be put in communication with 
him, with a view to your better understanding 
ot his qualities and merits.” 

“Who is he?” 

“His name is Lockwood. He is an English- 
man.” . 

“ Has he been long in Paris ?” 

“ But a few weeks.” 

“And he lodges ?” 

“At the Hotel l’Anglais.” 

“ His profession ?”’ 

“Accountant.” 

“He performed some act of gallantry, a short 
time since, upon the Champs Elysee, I think ?” 


great Parisian banker. “ Too late!” said the banker, quietly. “ For- | said Lapier. 

“ Monsieur Lapier,” id the millionaire, rising | tune is fickle. Try again, monsicur. Black | “The same. He threw himself gallantly be- 
as the officer entered, “1am glad to see you. Be | Joses, this time.” fore a runaway horse, ridden by a young lady of 
seated, monsieur.” And the chief of police drew “Once more, then, on the black.” Black was | my own household, Lapier—and thus saved her 


life, at risk of his own. As it turned out, he was 
but stunned, and escaped death, himself, but nar- 

My -1AUNt roe t M6 into — 

with him, and I quickly discovered him to ‘be a 
young man of more than ordinary nerve and 
talents. He spoke of the forgery, of which he 
had heard through the publicity given to the 
occurrence in the papers of the day, and when I 
proposed to him to reward his bravery in any 
manner in my power that might be agreeable to 
him, he at once asked the favor of being permit- 
ted, authoritatively, to assist in tracing the vil- 
lanous act of fraud which has been imposed on 
us, to its origin. So earnestly did he press this 
request, and so firmly did he refuse any bounty, 
whatever, except he could earn it, in this man- 
ner, that I promised him to communicate with 
you, monsieur, at once—and I now very decidedly 
commend the young man to your confidence and 
favor, believing that he can serve us very 
materially.” 

“As how—for instance?” asked the com- 
missary, reflectingly. 

“That remains to be seen, monsieur. 
pose you confer with him?” 

“Twill do so, with great pleasure. But our 
profession is peculiar, Mr. Ashton.” 

“Tam well aware of that. I promise you, 
however, monsieur, that you will find young 
Lockwood very extraordinarily well-informed, 
and I have reason to believe him in earnest.” 

“I will send for him,” said Lapier, thought 
fully. 

“T beg you will do so, monsieur; and let me 
know your opinion of him, at an early oppor- 
tunity.” 

The commissary promised to see old Ashton 
again, in a day or two, and forthwith took his 
leave, with the design of finding young Lock- 
wood, and sounding him upon the important 
matter he had in hand, in which the rich banker 
was 80 deeply interested. 

How, or why, it did not appear. But Lapier 
immediately entertained a lively thoughtfulness 
when the name of Lockwood was first mentioned 
to him by Ashton. He had no possible cause to 
suspect him, in any way; but he could not, for 
atime, account for the impression which thrust 
itself upon his mind, that the youth thus brought 
to his notice, was in some manner so situated as 
that his aid might prove important toward fu- 
ture developments that he somewhat anticipated. 
He gave no utterance to his thought:, however— 
but as soon as possible, he put himself into com- 
munication with the youthful Englishman. 
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LONDON A CENTURY AGo. 
At the sale of Dr. Johnson's books, I met Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe, then very, ve ry old, the flesh of 
his face looking like parchment. He amused us 
youngsters by talking of the alterations that had 


been made in London, and of the great additions 
it had received within his recollection He eaid 
that he had shot snipes in Conduit Street By- 
the-by, General Fitzpatrick remembered the time 
when St. James's Street used to be crowded with 
the carriages of the ladies and gentlemen who 
were walking in the Mall—the ladies with their 
heads in fall dress, and the gentlemen carrying 
their hats under their arms. ‘The proprietors of 
Ranelagh and Vauxhall used to send decoy docks 
among them, that is, persons attired inthe height 
of fashion, who every now and then would ex 


claim in @ very auditle tone, “ What charm: “ 
weather for Ranelagh.” or “for Vauxhall!’ — 


Table Talk of Samuel Logers. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union} 
A LIFE-WORK DONE. 


BY WILi ALLEN. 


With pulseless wrists 
O'er a silent breast, 
Ghastly he lies, 
Forever at rest! 
Never the light 
Of the glaring sun 
Will greet his eye— 
His life-work 's done! 


With meek lips closed, 
And eyelids shut, 
Rigid he lies, 
The life-chord cut! 
And now he sleeps, 
A lowly one, 
Among the rest 
With life-works done! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union. 


THE DISOWNED: 
—orR,— 
BREAD CAST ON THE WATERS. 
BY LIEUT. WALTER MOWBRAY. 

Hermann Fetton was an adopted son, and 
a wild, yet generous, impulsive youth, verging 
on his seventeenth year, when hé was summoned 
to his father’s library, one fine morning, to re- 
ceive a severe lecture for some real or alleged 
misdemeanor. 

“T wonder what’s up, now. At all events, 
I may prepare to catch it in style,” he murmur- 
ed, as he paused at the door of his mentor’s re- 
treat; and with a careless shrug, yet visible tre- 
mor, he entered the presence of his parent. 

“ Be seated, Hermann.” 

Unprepared for tone so gentle, the youth start- 
ed, and seemed about to cast himself at the speak- 
er’s feet, when the latter demanded, austerely : 

“ You hear, sir!” 

“Excuse me, sir. I—I—” 

“Then obey ” interrupted the incensed pa- 
rent. “ Zounds, boy! You're enough to break 
my heart! Such doings, and at your age. What 
is the world coming to? How dare you presume, 
in addition to your innumerable follies, to stain 
the name I endowed you with, to blast my repu- 
tation through your own so early sacrifice to 
vice and crime?” 

“ Father—!” 

“Not a word, you scamp! I'll not hear it. 
It behooves you to play the auditor. Was it for 
this, I took you—a foundling—from the niggard 
protection of a stranger, endowing you witha 
name, home, and a child’s title to my wealth? 
Was it for this, I fed, clothed, educated, ay, and 
loved you as a son?” 

“For what, sir? Ido not understand you.” 

“Silence! Dare you deny your guilt, while 
T hold in my hand the proof?” 

“What guilt! and what is the proof?” 

“ Brazen-faced—But read. You are young 
indted, to be so hardened, Hermann ;” and the 
oid merchant tossed him a folded slip of paper, 
which he opened and perused. 

“Well, sir!” he resumed, impatiently, as the 
boy twirled the paper in his fingers, evidently 
puzzled. ‘ What is that ?” 

“ Your order, for three hundred dollars, pay- 
able to the bearer, sir.”” 

“My order? Is that my signature? 
pare,” and he tossed him a second slip. 

“ Tshould say, no, sir.” 

“Hermann! you know it is not—you wrote 
that order.” 

The youth started. 

“Yes! you!” 

For a moment he seemed stunned, when start- 
ing from his seat, he exclaimed, passionately, 
“No, no! You will not charge me with that?” 

“T must, boy! Lam convinced!” 

“ By Heaven, you wrong me, father! I may 
be heedless, reckless, disobedient and dissipated, 
if you will—” 

“Stop! Have I not allowed you an ample 
supply of pocket-money ?” 

“ You have, sir.” 

“And what have you done with it?” 

“ Spent it.” 

“But how t” 

The lad’s head dropped. 

“ Answer me, sir!” 

“T—I—I confess, sir, 
squandered.” 

“Yes! in gambling. Boy, boy! I do not 
wonder the words cleave to your tongue. But, 
having confessed so much, why not also the 
source whence you derived those funds you 
sported on the turf.” 

“ Father—” 

“Silence, sirrah! Term me father no more. 
I disown, disinherit, and—but no, I will not cast 
you off, wholly. You shall have at least one 
chance to amend and atone. An honorable 
career shall be opened to you, in which, once 
fairly embarked, you must depend upon your 
own merits for success.” 

“For God’s sake, sir, do not condemn me 
unheard !’”” 

“Would you make me the auditor of a false- 
hood, Hermann ?”” 

“On my life, no.” 

“ What would you say?” 

“ That before Heaven, I am innocent of—” 

But the old man’s incredulous gesture seal- 
ed his lips, and he sat down, bowing his head 
upon his clasped hands, to conceal the tears 
which would have vent. 

Never for a moment did the old merchant’s 
regard wander from that youthful form for the 
next ten minutes, while the shadow on his brow, 
and nervous twitching round the corners of his 
meuth, indicated the severe mental struggle he 
was enduring. 

Well, indeed, had he loved the lad, and ear- 
ly destined to him a career at once noble, use- 
fal, and as he achieved success—famous. And 
for a time, a realization of his dream had seem- 
ed to be foreshadowed. His protege proved the 
aptest of pupils, and the most studious of scholars. 
Bat a change came; a change, evidently wrought 
by the young student’s early triumph and ele- 
vation to a higher range of studies. 


Com- 
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It might have been attributable in part to new | 
associations ; suffice it, that it dated from the | 
| hour of his advent in one of the most famous 
| high schools in our good city. 


From being over- 
studious, he became the reverse, and soon ceased 
to lead his class, save in such pursuits as had 
pleasure for their sim. 


The change was speedily apparent to his | 


watchful parent, who cautioned first, then rea- 
soned, chided and remonstrated ; and finally re- 
sorted to corporeal punishment, but in vain ; 
when the bond of adoption became weakened, 
and he was wont to add chilling reminders of | 
the youth’s origin, to the well-merited chidings | 
with which he met his increasing follies. 


And those reminders had chilled the sensitive | 


soul of Hermann, increasing his indifference to 
the remonstrances accompanying them, and con- 
sequently widening the breach, until the period 
of his graduation, when he barely passed his ex- 
amination, and refused to prosecute his studies 
in a university. 

At this period, ramors of his alleged doings 
on the turf, and elsewhere, reached the ear of the 
elder Felton, who was preparing a severe repri- 
mand for him, when the order above-mentioned 
was brought to bis notice, in a manner which in- 
dicated our hero as its author, and within an 
hour his name was published as a loser to the 
amount, by it specified, on a famous trotter, 
which suffered defeat for the first time, on the 
previous day. 

The result of that news-item upon his parent’s 
opinion, we have already noted, with the effect 
of that opinion, upon the alleged culprit, at which 
point we resume our tale. 

“Who is it, Martha?’ demanded the mer- 
chant, as a servant announced a gutenae | in 
the parlor. 

“The same who was here this morning, sir?” 
- “Ah! Show him up! Hermann, retire, 
and remove the traces of those tears, if you would 
not be deemed a child. Go to the bath-room, 
I shall want you in amoment ;” and he indicated 
an adjoining apartment, into which the iad re- 
tired, as the stranger entered. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Felton.” 

“ The same to you, captain. 
me in bed, to-day.” 

“ And Texpected to. Fact is, I sail with the 
next tide, and wished to expedite matters. Is 
the lad handy ?” 

“He is; but ignorant of my purpose, as yet.” 

“ Are his predilections in favor of the sea, sir?” 

“T fear not.” 

“ Then you are sending him to a rough school, 
where the aptest scholars prove the veriest dunces 
sometimes.” 

“Yet I rely on that school, and the lessons he 
will receive there, for his future prosperity. He 
requires severe lessons, to render him self-reliant 
and successful in life. You will see that they 
are not withheld ?” 

“Trust me, sir! That boy never sailed with 
me yet that does not remember, and will, till 
death pipes him aloft, the lessons, received from 
Jack Williams.” 

The merchant bowed, and moving to the door, 
tapped lightly, when our hero came forth. 

“This is he, captain! Hermann, this gentle- 
man is Captain Williams, of the ship Humming- 
bird. Iam about to resign you to his guardian- 
ship, having arranged with him to that effect.” 

“Guardianship! Arranged!” And an ex- 
pression of blank amazement settled on the 
speaker’s countenance. 

“Yes. You sail to-day, entering upon a pro- 
fession in which you may attain an honorable 
competence, and the respect of your fellow-men.” 

“ Better kill we at once !—I will not go!” 

“ Do you choose a prison, and ignominy ?” 

The lad started. ‘“‘O God! Must I be sacri- 
ficed unheard ?” 

“ Saved, rather! You must amend, Hermann ; 
and in order that you may have an opportunity, 
you must go.”” 

“So it’s decided, you see, my bantam, and 
you can’t,be over-expeditious in your movements, 
either,” chimed in Captain Williams. “ Your 
father’s convinced of the folly o’ trusting you 
with a long-shore education, and one of the first 
facts that must be impressed on your memory in 
your new career, is, that ‘time and tide wait for 
no man.’” 

“Father!” murmured the lad with clasped 
hands, heedless of the interruption. It was his 
last appeal, and silenced by the merchant’s stern 

“Enough! Profane that sacred term no more. 
Go, boy! and so conduct yourself, that, should 
we meet at some future day, I may not have to 
blush as I remember, that once you bore to me 
the sacred relation of child.” 


You surprised 





“ Shiver my timbers, if I know what to make 
o’ that lad, or what he’s good for, captain,” said 
Ben Bolt, chief mate of the Humming-bird, as 
he paused beside his superior on the quarter one 
evening, when that ship was running the south- 
west trades down, sixty-three days out of Boston, 
towards Batavia and a market. 

«“ What's he done now ?” 

“Just nothing! That's the rub! he wont do 
a thing, fair or foul, nor I can’t make him.” 

“Can’t! You aint worth your salt, Mr. Bolt, 
if you give up to a lad of seventeen. HaintI 
told you not to spare him?” 

* “HevI? Blow me tight, if I ever held such 
atight hand over man or boy afore.” 

“Have ye lighted him up with a ‘hempen 
candle?” 

“Just a little; but what’s the use? 
seem to mind it more’n a flea-bite.” 

“ Put it on the harder.” 

“Hang it all, captain, I can’t. 
nat’er.”” 

“No, it aint! you old milk-sop! Yon pre- 
dicted that he would be a good-for-nothing when 
I brought him off, and you helped to make him 
one! Of what do you complain?” 

« Well, taint much to be sure; but then—” 

“ Out with it!” 

“Why, I gave him the binnacle lamp to clean 
at four-bells, an’ when I asked if he’d done it, 
jest now, he sed the lamp was lost.” 

“ How lost?” 

“Gone overboard !” 

“ Then he bove it over.” 


He don’t 


Taint in my 
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“ Shoulda’t wonder.” 

“Have him aft—the youngscamp! I'll teach 
him he aint dealing with his father ;”’ and the taut 
disciplinarian rolled back his cuffs, and selecting 
the end of the mizzen-top-sail buntline, from 
among the gear belayed to the starboard, prepar- 
| ed to administer 4 true nautical lesson to the 
culprit. 
| “Well, youngster. ~ here’s that lamp ?”” 
| “At the bottom, sit responded our hero, 
halting, and eyeing the i ope ’s end. 

“The deuce it is! i i, Who sent it on that 
voyage?” 
“Laer “i 
_ You did, eh! Wy}, here’s to pay you for 
your trouble. Take lit and that, and that,” 
and he rained a perfect, .ower of blows on the 
shoulders of the unfline ag youth, pausing only, 
when his arm was gras) ra by a lovely, but af- 
frighted girl, who claim ") him as father. 

“ Back, Myra! be oft with you, girl!” 

“Pray, father, don’, O don't,” and she 
maintained an unyieldit, * grasp. 

“Why not, Miss M lapert? Take her off, 
Mr. Bolt! I'll make f'n wince afore I’ve done 
with him. I'll teach him to be a good-for-noth- 
ing—to lose binnacle Timps overboard. You'll 
find I’ve taken ye in hand, Mester Hermann, I'll 
put ye on t’other tack, see if I don’t ;” and having 
—with his mate’s aid—shaken off his gentle child, 
he prepared to renew the punishment. But an- 
other appeared © on the scene—a wife, as gentle 
as her daughter, and wielding a weightier influ- 
ence with him. Her glance was sufficient to stay 
his hand, and her 

“Desist, for my sake, John;”’ deprived his 
arm of power to wield its weapon. 

“Done! The sulky, destractive whelp ! 
But come, wife! This is no scene for you.” 

“ See, his shirt is saturated with blood, hus- 
band. You have been severe enough, whatever 
his crime,” said the’ lady, heedless of the 
invitation. 

“No comments, madam, if you please ;” and 
drawing her arm within his own, he led her to the 
taffrail, speaking harsiotiy, and gesticulating in 
a manner which indicated a upon 
her intrasion. 

In the meantime Mr. Bolt had released his 
charge to order forwat a group of seamen who 
had ventured abaft thi“mainmast to witness the 
scene ; and finding herself alone with the culprit 
she approached him, ¢emanding in a gentle, win- 
ning tone : 

“Why has my father punished you? 
have you done to offend him ?” 

“ What is it to you?” 

“ Hermann!” 

That simple word was a volume of reproach, 
and touched her aud" tor’ 's soul in defiance of the 
armor he had encased it in; yet he demanded, 
gruffly : , 

“Well?” 

“ Are you insensible to oh al 

“T should be.” 

, “ Your back mud - of bruises.” 

“ What if it is! ine pay 

“Tpity you.” ‘2 t 

“Bah! Pity!” ; 

“Yes, pity, Hermann. ¥ can feel for you, if 
you cannot for yuurself;” and hastening aft, she 
joined in her mother’s entreaties that the culprit 
might be spared. 

“Well, well! To please you both, I’ll let him 
off with what he’s got, this time; but next time 
he falls in my hands I’ll break him in—I’ll make 
him wince ; and you had better be careful, wife, 
how and where you interfere.” 
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Night had fallen, and the outcast was tossing 
on a bed of pain, in that portion of the forward 
cabin set apart for his accommodation. He was 
wounded in spirit as well as body; and, replete 
with bitterness, was dreaming only of revenge,— 
revenge upon the parent who had consigned him 
to a carcer he detested, and upon the tyrant who 
had rendered that career tenfold obnoxious. Pas- 
sion and resentment had blinded him at first, 
and led him into gross error, resulting in serious 
aggravation of the privations and trials he was 
so suddenly exposed to. He had, in fact, adopt- 
ed the wrong course, in his new career, and was 
now reaping his reward. 

“They may kill, but, by Heaven, they shall 
not conquer me,’’ he murmured, amid the groans 
which he deemed unheard. “Cond d un- 
heard’! Consigned to a dog’s life, and such tor- 
ture as this, unjustly!’ By Heaven, ’twas too 
much ! too cruel, apart from the taunts he has 
showered upon me. Was it my fault that made 
me an orphan; my crime, that cast me upon the 
cold charity of the world? Adopted. O yes! 
for his aggrandizement. He hoped to repose in 
the shadow of his creature’s future greatness, 
and his dream might have been realized, had he 
appealed less frequently to my sense of obliga- 
tion, and oftener to my love! for I did, and do 
love him still, notwithstanding his injustice. 
God help me! None to love! none to care for, 
none to befriend mc. 1am much worse off, than 
I could have been, had I remained in the hovel 
from which he removed me. I had at least been 
inured to such a dog’s existence as this. Now, 
my fate is apparent; I cannot bend, submissive, 
to the will of those coarse and tyrannical crea- 
tures, and must therefore suffer, and die; but, 
not without revenge—no! not withoutrevenge !”” 

“On whom, Hermann?’ And the intruder’s 
tone was sad and tender, as she raised the shade 
of a dark lantern, and guided by its gleam, trip- 
ped over coils of cordage and spare blocks which 
crowded the narrow den. She had entered un- 
perceived, just in time to catch his solemn 
objurgation. 

“Humph! What do you want, Miss Wil- 
liams ?”” demanded the misanthrope. 

“To see how you fare, poor boy, and learn if 
you wanted anything.” 

“TI want nothing bat solitude.” 

“Well, I have brought you something, and 
you must take it;” and she held up a tumbler 
filled with raby wine. He turned his face away, 
disdainfally. 

“It will strengthen you ! 





Take it, Hermann, 





for my sake.” } 
“Your sake! Ha,ha. Why should youcare | 
for my sufferings or wants ” 





“ Yet I do, for both, and have come to alleviate | 
one, and minister to the other.” 

“You wept to-day. Would you have me be- 
lieve that those tears flowed for me !” 

“I ask you to believe nothing, Hermann. 
Who could witness the degradation of a fellow- 
being, unmoved ; still less, when that being pos- 
sessed a noble intellect, and taient of a high 
order? I wept, at witnessing the progress of 
your moral ruia, Hermann.” 

“ Spare your tears in future, then. They can- 
not influence Fate, or change my destiny—I am 
doomed.” 

“For my sake, Hermann! do not talk thus! 
Drink this wine. If you knew what I have risk- 
ed to obtain it, you would not refuse me.” 

“ You run risk for me?” 

“Yes! why nott Is not woman’s peculiar | 
mission to sympathize with and befriend the 
unfortunate ; and, though scarce a woman, I 
cannot more properly or pleasantly commence 
my life-long task, than in bestowing on you my 
sympathy and friendship. Why will you reject 
them ?” 

He was regarding her earnestly, and after a 
brief pause rose, leaning on his elbow, and ex- 
tended his hand. “ The wine !”’ he said. 

“O, you will drink it then ?” and the maiden’s 
countenance beamed with unfeigued delight, as 
she placed it in his hand. 

“Yes. If it was poison. You are a kind, 
good girl, Myra, and I thank you ; but yoa must 
risk no more for me, I am not worthy.” 

“ For shame, Hermann ; you oo 

“A h less, fri , despised outcast !* he 

1 d i ly. “ Unjestly branded 
with infamy—an object of scorn—a—” 

“Hush! Hermann, you are wrong. I do not 
scorn you! My mother does not despise you. 
I want to be, and will be your friend, if you will let 
me.” 

Her auditor regarded her doubtingly, for a mo- 
ment, then swallowed the wine, and returning 
the glass, sank back on his hard couch with a 
groan. 

“Let me look at your back, Hermann. It must 
require something to soothe the irritation,—let 
me see it.” 

“You?” 

“Yes. See, I've brought some excellent salve 
to dress it ;”’ and she exhibited a small wooden 
box. He set his lips firmly and shook his head. 

“ Bat to please me, Hermann. You don’t know 
how much I have pitied you, and how gladly 
and often I would have spoken kindly to you, 
when my father and Mr. Bolt were severe, if I 
had dared. You need a nurse now. Do let me 
do for you” 

She had conquered. Obeying the gertle im- 
pulse of her hand, he submitted his bruised and 
bleeding shoulders to her inspection, when she 
sought water and bathed them, speaking gently 
and cheeringly the while, and as she applied the 
soothing ointment and bound them up, exhorted 
him to forget the past, and—for her sake—com- 
mence anew.” 

“To what end.” 

“To convince those who doubt you now that 
you are innocent of crime.” 

“Do you believe me innocent ?” 

“‘As myself, Hermann. I never deemed you 
guilty, and I know that you can convince others.” 

“ But I was refused a hearing.” 

“ Acts are more convincing than words. The 
futnre is before you. Let its record be bright 
and spotless, and you will reap a rich reward for 
all you have suffered, while your atonement for 
the heedless follies of youth will be most ample, 
and gratifying to yourself—the brightest page in 
your history.” 

“ Would it give you pleasure ?” he demanded, 
regarding her through a veil of moisture. 

“Can you doubt it, Hermann? Your triumph 
would be mine.” 

He seized the hand which rested on his berth- 
board, and pressing it fervently to his lips, re- 
linquished it moist with tears. She started ; 
tears were in her own eyes, and a thrill of 
pure joy in every vein, and she hurried from the 
spot, feeling already rewarded fer her iaterest in 
the outcast. 











“I fancy that boy’s had enough of the rope’s- 
end, Mr. Bolt,” said Captain Williams one pleas- 
ant afternoon, some three weeks later, as our 
hero was hurrying aloft, in obedience to the 
former’s order, to make up a brace of geskets on 
the main-top-gallant yard. 

“He aint the same lad he was, sir, that’s 
sartain; but I don’t know as it’s the result of 
that awful trouncing.” 

“Fadge! Just so says my wife, and Myra 
there,” indicating our heroine who was leaning 
over the taffrail intent upon the movement of 
some marine monster who was gliding along, 
directly beneath the rudder. ‘‘ What changed 
him, if not that ?” 

“Can't pretend to say; but I judge from his 
actions. Why, his eye will flash as sharply as 
ever, at a stern word; but if I speak kindly, no 
man on board will jump so fast to obey; or ex- 
ert himself so much to please me, as he.” 

“Humph! ’Twas that licking, depend on’t. 
I never failed yet when I set out to conquer; 
and—” A sharp cry from his daughter arrested 
the sentence on his lips, and turning, he beheld 
her place at the taffrail empty. Bounding aft with 
a wild cry, he would have been overboard in an 
instant, but for the restraining grasp of his mate, 
who shouted : 

“Down, helm! Starboard watch, attend 
braces! Port watch—My God! that boy! Lower 
away that boat!” And retaining = firm grasp on 
his superior, he continued to direct the movement 
of the eager crew, from whose throats burst « 
spontaneous cheer, as they witnessed our hero's 
daring leap from the dizzy height, from which 
he had witnessed the plange of his good angel 

He was an expert swimmer, though an un- 
willing sailor ; and thoroughly versed in all the 
mysteries of the art, had rendered his fearfal 
plunge subservient to success. He broke water 
at her side ; responding to her joyous ery, with 
an assurance that she was safe. And she believ- 
ed him, implicitly, when supported by his hand 
her struggles ceased, leaving him at almost en- 
tire liberty to battle for their united safety. 
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The ship had become stationary, some three 
and a boat, fall manned, 
and commanded by anxious sire, had just 
shoved off, when the mate's shot attracted our 
hero’s attention. The old seaman was gesticu- 
jlaung violently, and evidently directing his at- 
tention to som@object to the westward. A sin- 
gle glance betrayed the origin of the old man's 
earnest movements, and the confused haste of the 
epproaching boat's crew. Glaneing along the 
surface, and in a direct line for himself and com- 
panion, was the dorsal fin of the wolf of the 
seas—the huge tiger-shark of the Pacific. 

Bat no start betrayed the fact to his gentle, 
trusting Myra. He was no coward, and though 
apprehensive of the worst, viewed the monster's 
approach with amazing calmness. Down went 
the fin, when within thirty yards, and turning to 
his companion on the imstant, he said : 

“T must rest, Myra? Don’t be alarmed I'm 
going to splash water a little ;” and as he spoke, 
the spray began to fly in all directions. A sin- 
gle moment he paused, to glance at the boat, and 
on that instant he detected the flash of his shark- 
ship’s white skle, as he turned to seize his prey. 

Bat with a violent start and smothered exclam- 
ation, our hero resumed his task, replying to 
Myra’s demand, “ A touch of cramp in my right 
foot! but it has gone. Thank God! the boat at 
last! Now, now reach your father’s hand.” As 
he spoke, the boat dashed up, and both were 
taken bodily from the brine by energetic hands, 
more than one of the boat’s crew exclaiming : 
“Thank God!" as their captain fell back, faint- 
ing, in the stern-sheets, with his child fast locked 
in his embrace. 

“Did you not see the shark, boy ”” demanded 
one, on whose shoulder our hero was leaning, 
while endeavoring to gain his equilibrium, 

“Yes, and felt him, too,” he responded, ele- 
vating his right limb bleeding profusely. 

“ By Jove, a close shave!” burst from several, 
and the admiring regard of all rested on the gal- 
lant youth, who had eyes only for her whose 
preservation he deemed still cheaply purchased. 





Nine months later Captain Williams entered 
the counting-room of Felton and Bloodgood— 
the style of the new firm. formed by the asso- 
ciation of the merchéint’s nephew and late head 
clerk—with him in business. The senior part- 
ner was expecting a visit, and hastened to greet 
him with : 

“Welcome, captain! What news? You 
bring tidings of—of that scrape-grace boy, I trust 
you have him safe* Is he well? Can you make 
anything of him?” 

“ Patience, sir. I bring you news of Hermann ; 
but grieve to say that’s all.” 

“Why?” 

“He deserted in Macao.” 

“Deserted ?” And a frown settled on the mer- 
chant’s brow. 

“Ay. Ata time too, when I would have giv- 
en all my wealth to have retained him ;” and the 
seaman added a lengthy detail of the incidents 
of the owtward passage,’ including those already 
laid before our readers, when Mr. Felton 
responded : 

“Ah! Cowardice was no part of his composi- 
tion. Pity he possessed a tendency to crime.” 

“Pardon me, sir! You couldn’t convince my 
wife and daughter of that, and for myself, I must 
say that I think you are mistaken.” 

“Impossible, my dear sir! The proofs are 
too strong. I knew not half the evidence against 
him till after he had gone. In fact, J am almost 
pleased to hear of his desertion, and trust he may 
never return, to blast my vision with his presence.” 

“Still, Lineline to the belief that you did not 
know him. I confess, I was grievously mistaken 
in his character, my being founded on 
your sketch of his conduct.” 

“Well, we will not discuss him, captain. You 
know that I have associated Bloodgood with me 
in business. He is an equal partner, and as his 
prospects for a fortune are brilliant, I trast that I 
may early have the pleasure of greeting your 
estimable daughter as my niece.” 

“That must be as Myra says, my dear sir. I 
have no objections to Mr, Bloodgood ; but she 
must choose for herself.” 

“IT thought the thing was settled between the 
parties ?”’ 

“It may be. But I am not the girl’s confidant 
in such matters, you know.” 

“I trust it may, for I am eager to see one with- 
in my childless home whom I could take to my 
heart as a daughter. I have had Bloodgood 
with me since—soon after you sailed. But there ! 
He is only a sister's son, and try as I will, I can 
bring him no nearer.” Poor old man—the ach- 
ing yoid in his heart could be best filled only by 
the absent, though he knew it not. 

But the desire for the union of his nephew 
with the fair Myra Williams was doomed to 
present disappointment. That gentle young lady 
rejected the renewal of attentions, which she had 
received passively, if not with pleasure, ere her 
departure for @ foreign clime, and to the young 
man’s urgent solicitations of her favor, and offer 
of his hand and fortune, interposed a decided 
negative. 

“ He must seek a bride elsewhere,” she said; 
she had no inclination for bridal honors; still 
less, to leave her parents. “I'would be time 
enough to think of a husband seven years hence, 
or—if she lived so long—when the demise of her 
perents left her unprotected. 

The persistent lover pleaded in vain; then de- 
clared he would wait, and he did, through a 
dreary lapse of years, daring which he derived 
his only hope from the fact, that Myra Williams 
torned a deaf ear to all her suitors, and still 
avowed as firmly her determination to remain a 
maid. 

“ Why do you persist in wasting your man- 
hood and prime, in attendance on that icicle, 
E4zar ?” the merchant began to ask at length. 
“You are rich, shrewd and successful, and may 
command the hand of the proudest heiress in the 
Trimoant City. Why not seek her?” 

* Because I love Myra, and can afford to wait. 
Besides, my dear sir, ber father’s demise would 
seriousiy disarrange our business, you know, he 
has such s vast amount embarked therein.” 

“ True, true! Weill, please yourself.” And thus 
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the matter rested for another series of years, | 
when a great financial criss came sweeping over | 
the land, sapping the foundation of the strong- 
est houses, and spreading devastation through 
the commercial world. 

All bowed to the terrible gimoon, and many | 
fell, scorched and seared to th, beneath its | 
blasting power; bat the house of Felton and | 
Bloodgood seemed to withstand the tornado, up- 
held by its former reputation and alleged ample 
resources ;¢o well secured that none, who had 
business relations therewith, doubted for a mo- 
ment its stability, and by their confidence aided 
in upholding it. 

’T was in the midst of this crisis that Captain 
Williams entered port with a highly valuable car- 
go on his own account, purchased on short credit, 
and for which he had given bills of exchange on 
Felton and Co., of which fact he immediately ap- 
prized them. A second cargo as valuable as his 
own was on its way to port; and both had cost 
him the sam of one hundred thousand dollars 
including all expenses, for which amount he had 
pledged the credit of his bankers. 

That sam comprised his whole fortune, and 
more; and the prospect of speedy realization 
upon his goods being but meagre, he was oblig- 
ed to store them to await an improvement in the 
market. Inthe meantime the agents of his cred- 
itors received and presented his drafts, which Mr. 
Bloodgood—to his senior’s consternation—de- 
clared. the firm unable to pay at short notice, and 
requested time—a week—to collect the funds. 

It was granted; but when the period expired 
he was still unprepared, and so confessed, when 
the agent levied upon the goods in bond, and a 
general run upon the firm ensued. 

Mr. Felton met the storm and his creditors 
manfally, and ing his pension, de- 
manded an investigation of his affairs, declaring 
his readiness to render up his assets, and his firm 
conviction that they would be found to exceed 
his liabilities by a hundred per cent. 

His creditors’ confidence was unshaken in his 
integrity, and the result was an offer of every 
facility to guard his interests from serious detri- 
ment, so he was mentioned on change that day 
as merely suspended, to resume forthwith. 

Yet he sought his — a heavy heart, 
that eve, to find a note ina strange hand await- 
ing him, the writer of which alluded feelingly 
to his trying position, and begged his acceptance 
of an accompanying package, to be used as he 
should deem most advantageous in the liquid- 
ation of his liabilities, and at the same time en- 
joining him to secrecy, adding, that he would be 
present at the meeting of the creditors on the 
morrow, to receive his acknowledgement of the 
loan, and, if necessary, it, and enjoini 
its reception as a favor to the writer, signed him- 
self, “ A nameless friend.” 

Mr. Felton tore open the package, to find deeds, 
bonds, bills of exchange, and available securities 
to an amount covering all his liabilities and a 
few thousands to spare, and in blank amazement 
demanded from his servant a description of the 
party who had left the package. 

“A dark gentleman, well dressed, with a for- 
eign accent and slightly lame,” was all he could 
learn. But that was enough to lead him to ac- 
cost the proper person, when that party entered 
the counting-room next morning, with a bevy of 
creditors. 

“A word with you, sir!” he whispered in the 
stranger's ear, and leading the way to his private 
office, he continued : 

“You are my nameless friend ?” 

“T shall be proud of the honor, sir, if I can 
be of any real service.” 

“You would save me from ruin,” and the mer- 
chant’s eye glistened while his tremulous tone 
betrayed his emotion. ‘ When I asked for time, 
yesterday, I deemed that I had available assets to 
cover all my liabilities, and a handsome residue ; 
but since then investigation has disclosed a con- 
fusion in my affairs that has amazed me, and 
must remain a mystery until explained by my 
partner.” 

“Well, my dear sir, I trust the package con- 
tained sufficient.” 

“Ample. But—sir—I may be a bankrupt, 
and I would not sacrifice you.” 

“Away with those fears, sir! I will assume 
the risk, cheerfully.” 

“Who are you, sir?” 

“Tf you will, one who has too high a regard 
for rectitude of life and business integrity to wit- 
ness the ruin of their possessor, when it may be 
prevented. In a word, sir, our relations are 
neither of to-day nor yesterday. Long years of 
uninterrupted business relations with you—while 
seas rolled and continents reared their moun- 
tains between us—have convinced me that in this 
1 perform my daty.” 

“Then you are—” 

“An East Indian merchant! Seek to know 
no more, my dear sir; at least for the present! 
but hasten to accept, and use those funds, at 
your disposal, and rest assured that in so doing, 
you are but reaping the return of ‘ bread—long 
since cast npon the waters.’”” 

The grateful merchant raised his head to 
respond; but his benefactor was crossing the 
threshold, and he was obliged to follow where 
his presence and , * Gentl 
Iam happy to state that I am prepared to meet 
all your claims in full, on peenenention, and re- 
quest those desi of i 
to step up to the cashier’s desk,” clothed every 
face with smiles, when, seizing the arm of his un- 
known friend, he whispered, “You must dine 

with me.” 

















“ Nay, sir, you must excuse me at present. 
Three weeks hence—when you have thoroughly 
investigated your b and are prepared to 
set a time for the liquidation of my claim, I shall 
be most happy to avail myself of your invita- 
tion; and bowing urbanely, he limped away, leav- 
ing the grateful merchant just a little chilled by 
his allusion to pecuniary matters. 

“Yes. He is right,” he murmured. “I must 
unravel that mystery regarding the coupons and 
other securities I deemed so safe.” 

That investigation resulted in the startling dis- 
closure of propensities in his youthfal partner, 
that he had never dreamed of. Suffice it, that 








when cornered, that worthy confessed to large, 
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unsuccessful speculations in foreign stocks and 
commercial bubbles in secret, which had swept 


| Away piecemeal, the vast funds o! the firm in 


reserve. The intelligence fell like a leaden 
weight on the merchant's soul. How could he 
meet his strange creditor t 

But he did meet him. The latter proved 
punctual to the day named; and his ring was 
answered hy a servant who ushered him into the 
merchant’s presence, announcing the arrival, at 


| the same time, of Captain Williams and his 


daughter 

“Make my excuses, Martha, and say I will 
meet them at dinner,” said the merchant, as he 
wrung the stranger’s hand in a convulsive grasp. 

“No, no! If you please, sir, the captain and 
I are old acquaintances ; and I should be pleased 
to meet him here.” , 

“Send him up, Martha. I have no secrets from 
him, or should have none.” 

* “And he can serve as a witness to our business 
transaction.” 

The merchant groaned, and the captain enter- 
ed and greeted the stranger warmly. 

“Who is this gentleman, captain ?” 

“T thought you knew him.” 

‘As my greatest benefactor; but he will tell 
no more.” 

“Nor must I while he is mute, though I’ve 
carried many a valuable invoice between you.” 

The stranger smiled, and resuming his seat, 
said : 

“Now to business, Mr. Felton. What has 
been the result of your investigation ?” 

He was told, and listened calmly to the whole, 
quietly remarking : 

«Just as I expected”. 

“You?” 

“Ay. I’ve long d Mr, Bloodgood of 
underhand dealing with his partner. But of that 
anon. When can you repay me ?” 

“T cannot say. Iam in your hands, sir, and 
must rely upon your generosity.” 

“Which shall not fail you, worthy sir; yet I 
require repayment now.” 

“How? Impossible!” ° 

“Nay, sir. One waits without who will tell 
you how it may be effected. May I request her 
attendance ?” 

The merchant bowed mechanically, and our 
heroine entered at the stranger’s signal ; 
the former exclaimed : 

“How !—Miss Myra!—What mean you, sir?” 

“What I have said, my friend! She will 
explain.” 

“Yes, Mr. Felton. I am commissioned by 
the gentieman to say, that a restoration of your 
name to the child you once adopted, and cast 
off, will be deemed liquidation in full of all 
demands.” 

“ Hermann alive! 

“* He does!” 

“Sir—Myra! Tell me! 
do with this? Where is he ?” 

“ Here!’’ said Myra, laying her hand on the 
stranger’s shoulder—“ My own dear, noble Her- 
mann, who has wandered so long without a 
name.” 

“My boy! my son!” and the gray-haired mer- 
chant tottered to the open arms of his benefactor. 

At that instant, the haggard face of Edgar 





Does he desire it?” 


Has he aught to 


Bloodgood protruded into the apartment, and’ 


was seen by his partner who started, exclaiming : 
« Here, Edgar! You owe me one more ex- 
I I ber that you were very 
watchful over the morals and conduct of my 
adopted son, in years gone by, and furnished me 
with numerous clues, to what I then deemed his 
rascality ; but now—in view of recent facts—I 
doubt. How say you, in his presence, are not 
you the two-fold guilty party ?” 

“His presence! Hermann, the benefactor of 
the firm ?” 

“Ay. Bat answer me. Remember, if you 
have d, and g him, caused me to 
do likewise, you owe hin more than a confes- 
sion of the crime. Did not you charge him 
with your own crime *” 

The real culprit stood confessed and cowering 
beneath his guilt, until the generous outcast 
touched him saying, “Look up, Edgar. Let 
the past be forgotten, as by me forgiven. I 
would not have this day, for which I have toiled 
so long, beneath foreign skies, clouded by a care 
or grief. Let nothing mar our joy; nothing 
embitter the happiness we jointly owe to my 
Myra here, whose winning gentleness arrested me 
when fairly embarked for ruin, and who, aroused 
to interest in the outcast, effected his salvation by 
a kind word.” 

What would you more, reader? If you re- 
quire evidence of the foregoing incidents, we are 
happy to be able to refer you to the junior part- 
ner of Felton, Son and Co., and of his happiness ; 
to the home in Brookline, which nightly receives 
him, where his smiling Myra and a troop of joy- 
ous children live, and love to welcome Tue 
Disowneb. 











DR. CLARKE AND THE POTATOES. 


In the “Life of Dr. Clarke,” prefixed to his 
Theology, occurs the following suggestive pas- 
sage :—‘‘He shunned the gaze of the public, and 
preferred preaching in small chapels to large ones. 
He had a high sense of honor, but without pride 
and ambition. He would submit, with all cheer- 
fulness and without the least affectation, to per- 
form the meanest offices for himself, his friends, 
or the poor.” Ina letter, dated February 4th, 
1823, he writes: “ Visit the people from house 
to house, and speak in the most affectionate man- 
nertothem. ‘Take notice of the children; treat 
them lovingly : this will do them good, and the 
parents will like it. Cheerfully partake of the 
meanest fare people invite you to. About two 
years ago when travelling among the cottages 
in Ireland, I went into a wretched hovel, and 
they had just poured out the potatoes into a bas- 
ket, which, with a little salt, was to serve for their 
dinner. I said, ‘Good people, will you let me 
take one of your potatoes?’ ‘O yes, sir! anda 
thousand welcomes, were they covered with gold !’ 
The people were delighted to see me eat one, and 
another, and a third; and thought that I had 
laid them under endless obligation. But they 
thought me an angel, when for every potato I 
ate I gave them a shilling. But they had no ex- 
pectation of this kind when I first asked liberty 
to taste with them. Some cl carry them- 
selves aloft from their people, a thus assume 
and maintain a sort of anti-scriptural consequence. 
—The Leisure Hour. 
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Oseserven —M Feguin hb 
of plaster of Paris, 
mive after twelve years’ 

L. 8.—Gold-bearing qua 
county, Missouri, some 
as rich as any found in 

A. C., Newburyport, Mag 


losed live toads in biecks 
ly air-tight, and found them 


earcerat! 
has been found in Madison 
which has been found to be 
lifornia. 

Charles Dickens submits all 
his own productions to critical judgment of a read- 
er; during his life, Taife gave Boz the benefit of his 
Mr. Kobert Beli at present performs 


~~ 
H. H.—There are many hundred miles of ice in the Alpine 
foment varying in thickuess from eighty to six uundnd 
t 


Miss E. 8.—Broose is the name of a Gaelic dish, much 
useu io the Highlands xt Scotland. It resembies por- 
ridge, being made of oatmeal, but is mixed with the 
patos from eneueeekbag, iustead of ether milk or 


water. 

Hovsewire.—To clean a gold chain—dip a soft brush in 
water, rub a little soap on ye and’ brush the chain for 
@ mivute or two. h it clean, wipe it with » 
soft cloth, and place it near the fire to dry; when quite 
dry, it may be rubbed Ijghtly with a brush dipped in 
Spa plate-; owder. 

R.M.- Many interesting experiments on the purity of 
air, have been made by scientific wen. Sir Humphrey 
ney Go as his opinion that the air of Europe, 

Asia, Africa and Amer itfers very little in Fog Kee 





beight of twenty -six thousand feet from 
the earth, which he — similar in all respects to that 
taken frou the surta 

Serceant 8.—The Aratepog gu ns were first used in 
battle in the prove gs itn China. They did terrible 
Soca cent and pro more efficient than tue Freuch 


08. 

Cc. x id fone car uct ane and exercising his 

Tsquiusn.— Thackeray's oa ook ay og bas proved 
an i Thac’ is rapidly 


jmmense growing 
ohh by the rations ‘of his 
Vorseeen. —Very little is yet known of the it metro- 


polis of the Celestial Empire; but in a country in which 
such Fesake uniformity prevails, it may be supposed 
that the inhabitants of Pekin rerembie, in dress and 
manners, those of othe: cities. 





A NEW VOLUME. 

After one more nungber of The Flag of our 
Union we shall commence a new volume, being 
the sixteenth volume and sixteenth year of the pub- 
lication of the paper. It was the first paper of 
its class in the country, and though it has found 
plenty of imitators, has _ remained a favorite 
with th ds upon thy ds. Our readers 
know us too well to require any big promises ; 
suffice it to say we have ‘hngaged some new and 
well known writers who will enrich the forthcom- 
ing volume, and w ntend to bestow increased 
mdh several departments. 
Tt has always maint? sritithe reputation of being 
the best story pape? \icamerica, and we are re- 
solved that it shal{ still deserve the name. Let 
our friends ber to subscribe early, that there 
may be no break in the receipt of the paper, as 
we always discontinue sending at the expiration of 
the time paid for. Remember that we send The 
Welcome Guest (the largest literary weekly in 
America) and The Flag of our Union together for 
$3 a year. 











WINTER. 

We can no longer disguise the fact that we 
have passed into the icy realms of winter. The 
last lingering leaf has.fallen from the tree ; the 
grass in “that pretty little park called Boston 
Common,” as the letter-writers in the prince’s 
suite styled it, is sere and brown, though it kept 
up its emerald hue bravely to the very brink of 
December ; we can’t stir abroad without an over- 
coat, even fur-lined bobdts are almost a necessity. 
Yes, grim winter is upon us and around us. The 
scenes we lately beheld in vernal beauty have as- 
sumed anew and chilling aspect. The trees are 
shorn of their foliage. The hedges are laid bare. 
The fields and favorite walks have lost their at- 
tractions ; and the garden, now it yields no per- 
fumes, and offers no fruits, like a friend i in adver- 
sity, is forsaken. The vegetable creation: looks 
dead. The tuneful tribesare dumb. The cattle 
are grave, and no longer play in the meadows. 
The north wind blows. ‘“ He sendeth abroad his 
ice like morsels ; who can stand before his cold ?” 
We rush in for shelter. But winter is a season 
which has its pleasures. We love to hear the 
roaring of the wind. We love to see the figures 
which the frost has painted on the glass. We 
love to observe the husbandman carrying forth 
the provender for his harmless charge, while the 
creatures of his care, not with boisterous impa- 
tience, but with waiting eyes turned toward the 
place of their supplies, ask for their “‘ meat in due 
season,” and we see here one of the many ways 
in which the Father of mercies “ openeth his 
hand and satisfieth the desire of every living 
thing.” 

Winter affords recreation for the understand- 
ing as well as for the senses. If we are less 
abroad, we have more intercourse within. If 
rural pleasures are diminished, social ones are 
increased. Yes, there are amusements to be 
found without having recourse to dissipations, in 
which health, innocence and peace are often 
sacrificed ; where vicious passions are cherished, 
and persons are rendered incapable of relishing 
genuine pleasure. 

** Discourse ensues, not trivial, yet not dull, 
Nor such s¢ with a frown forbids the play 
Of fancy, or proscribes the sound of mirth : 
Nor do we madly, like an impious werid 
Who deem religion frenzy, aad the God 
That made them an intruder on their joys, 
Start at his avfal name, or deem his praise 
A jarring note. 

Winter is a season in which we should feel 
peculiarly grateful for our residence, accommo- 
dations and conveniences. Things strike us 
more forcibly by comparison. Our winter is 
nothing when we turn to. the frigid zone. Think 
of those who live within the polar circle, where 
linger months of perpetual night and frost. 





When the French mathematicians wiotered at | 


Tornea, in Lapland, the external air suddenly 
admitted into their rooms, seizing the moisture, 
became whirls of snow; their breasts were rent 
| when they breathed it, and the contact of it with 
their bodics was intolerable. 
winter reigns here with great comparative mild- 
ness, how many blessings distinguish our portion 


And while our | 


| 


from that of others around us, and demand our | 


praise? We have a house to defend us. We 
have clothes to cover us. We have fire to warm 
us. We have beds to comfort us. 
provisions to nourish us. What shall we render ' 
“ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all 
his benefits!” 
and miserable, and let the “blessing of them that 
are ready to perish come upon us.” 


We have | 


O, let us think of the indigent | 


Who would | 


not deny himself superflaities—and something | 


more—that his bounty may visit “the fatherless 
and the widows in their affliction?” When 
evening draws on, let us reflect upon the scene so 
exquisitely touched by the pencil of sensibility. 


“ Poor, yet industrious, modest, quiet, peat, 
Such claim compassion in 4 night vibe this, 
And have a friend in every feeling beart. 
The frugal housewife trembles when she lights 
Her scanty stock of brushwood biasing clear, 
But dy iug soon, hike all terrestrial joys, 
The few emali embers left she nurres well. 
And while her infant sace, with out«pread hands 
And crowded knees, sit cowering o'er the fparks, 

tires, content to quake, so they be warmed.’ 





MARRIAGE AND RELEASE. 

Sir Walter Scott used to relate the following 
curious anecdote : “‘ My cousin Watty,”’ said he, 
“was a midshipman some forty years ago in a 
ship at Portsmouth; he and two other compan- 
ions had gone on shore, and had overstaid their 
leave, spent all their money, and run up an im- 
mense bill at a tavern on the point. The ship 
made the signal for sailing; but the landlady 
said, ‘No, gentlemen, you shall not escape with- 
out paying your reckoning ;’ and she accom- 
panied her words by appropriate actions, and 
placed them under the tender keeping of a suffi- 
cient party of bailiffs. They felt that they were 
in a scrape, and petitioned very hard to be re- 
leased. ‘No, no,’ said Mrs. Quickly, ‘I must be 
satisfied some way or t’other; you must be well 
aware, gentlemen, that you will be toully ruined 
if youdon’t get on board in time.’ They made 
long faces, and confessed that it was too true. 
‘ Well,’ said she, ‘I'll give you one chance. I 
am so circumstanced here that I cannot carry on 
business as a single woman, and I must contrive 
somehow to have a husband—or, at all events, I 
must be able to produce a marriage certificate ; 
and, therefore, the only terms on which you shall 
all turee have leave to go on board to-morrow, 
is, that one of you consent to marry me. I don’t 
care a snap which it is; but, by all that’s good, 
one of you I’ll have, or else all three go to jail, 
and your ship sails without you!’ The virago 
was not to be pacified, and the poor youths, left 
to themselves, agreed, after a time, to draw lots, 
and it happened to fall on my cousin. No time 
was lost, and off they marched to church, and 
my poor relative was forthwith spliced. The 
bride, on returning, gave them a good substan- 
tial dinner, and several bottles of wine apiece, 
and, having tumbled them into a wherry, sent 
them off. The ship sailed, and the young men 
religiously adhered to the oath of secrecy they 
had taken previous to drawing lots. The bride, 
I should have said, merely wanted to be married, 
and was the first to propose an eternal separation. 
Some months after, at Jamaica, a file of papers 
reached the midshipmen’s birth ; and Watty, who 
was observed to be looking over them, carelessly 
reading an account of a robbery and murder at 
Portsmouth, suddenly jumped up in his ecstacy, 
forgot his obligation of secrecy, and cried out, 
“Thank Heaven, my wife is hanged !’” 





We tt To Rememper.—Any persons residing 
in any pert of the country, having sheet music, 
magazines, newspapers, or serial works of any 
kind, which they desire to have neatly bound, 
have only to address them to this office, enclos- 
ing directions, and hand the package to the ex- 
press. The works will be bound in the neatest 
manner, and at the lowest rates, and returned in 
one week, Godey’s Magazine, Harper’s New 
Monthly, Harper’s Weekly, Peterson’s Maga- 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, London Illustrated 
News, Punch—in short, all and every serial 
work is bound as above. 





A Mesician kNIGHTED.—Enugene Provost, 
the widely-known leader of the orchestra at the 
New Orleans Opera House, has received the 
order of knighthood, with the cross of the order 
of Charles III., at the hands of Isabella, Queen 
of Spain. Some compositions by the maestro 
fell by chance under her majesty’s notice, and 
elicited this expression of her admiration for his 
genius. 





A Hist to tHe Lapies—Madame Dacier 
was desired by a German prince to write a sen- 
tence in his album, as a memorial of the visit 
that he had paid to a woman of her great learn- 
ing. She modestly wrote in it, from Euripides, 
“ Silence is the greatest ornament of a woman.” 





Siaxper.—Slander cannot make the subjects 
of it either better or worse. It may represent us 
in a false light, or place a likeness of us in a bad 
one, but we are the same; not so the slanderer, 
for calumny always makes the calumniator 
worse, but the calumniated, never. 





A Home ror Garipatp1.—A national sub- 
scription has been opened in Sicily to purchase 
a villa in the neighborhood of Palermo as a gift 
to General Garibaldi. 





Norweoian Cottece.—The Norwegians are 
raising money to build a college in Iowa. 
Twenty thousand dollars have already been 
raised for this purpose. 





Wispom.—Every fool knows how often he has 


been a rogue; bat every rogue does not know 
how often he has been a fool. 





Maxim. —If you want enemies, excel others— 
if you want friends, let others excel you. 








NEWSPAPER WARFARE. 


We never watch the furious contention of two 
newspaper editors, without thinking of the battles 
of “ Pott,” of the “ Eatanewill Gazette,” and 
“ Slurk,”’ of the ‘* Independent,” so admirably 


sketched by Dickens in the “ Pickwick Papers 
It would seem that newspaper warfare isthe same 
wherever the English language is spoken; and 
Dickens's sketch is too true to nature to be called 
a caricature: “A reptile cotemporary has re- 
cently sweltered forth his black venom, in the vain 
and hopeless attempt of sullying the fair fame of 
our distinguished and excellent representative, 
the Honorable Mr, Slumkey — that Slumkey, 
whom we, long before he gained bis present 
noble and exalted position, predicted would one 
day be, as he now is, at once his country's 
brightest honor and her proudest boast—alike 
her bold defender and honest pride ; our reptile 
cotemporary, we say, has made himself merry 
at the expense of a superbly-embossed, plated 
coal-scuttle, which has been presented to that 
glorious man by his enraptured constituents ; and 
towards the purchase of which, the nameless 
wretch insinuates the Honorable Mr. Stumkey 
himself contributed, through a confidential friend 
of his butler’s, more than three-fourths of the 
whole sum subscribed. Why does not the crawl- 
ing creature see, that if even this be the fact, the 
Honorable Mr. Slumkey only appears in a still 
more amiable and radiant light than before, if 
that be possible? Does not even his obtuseness 
perceive, that this amiable and toaching desire to 
carry out the wishes of the constituent body, 
must forever endear him to the hearts and souls 
of such of his fellow-townsmen as are not worse 
than swine—or, in other words, who are not as 
debased as our cotemporary himselt ! But such 
is the wretched trickery of hole and corner 
buffery! These are not its only artifices. Trea- 
son is abroad! We boldly state, now that we 
are goaded to the disclosure—and we throw our- 
selves on the country and its constables for pro- 
tection—we boldly state that secret preparations 
are at this moment in progress for a buff ball, 
which is to be held in a buff town, in the very 
heart and centre of a buff population ; which is 
to be attended by four ultra buff members of 
parliament, and the admission to which 1s to be 
by buff tickets! Does our fiendish cotemporary 
wince? Let him writhe in impotent malice, as 
we pen the words—we will be there!” 

Again. “The Independent, sir,” replied 
Pott, “is still dragging on a wretched and ling- 
ering career, abhorred and despised by even the 
few who are cognizant of its miserable and dis- 
graceful existence, stifled by the very filth it so 
profusely scatters, rendered deaf and blind by 
the exhalations of its own slime; the obscene 
journal, happily unconscious of its degraded 
state, is rapidly sinking beneath that treacherous 
mud, which, while it seems to give it a firm 
standing with the low and debased classes of so- 
ciety, is, nevertheless, rising above its detested 
head, and will speedily engulf it forever.” 

a =-e —_—_——————_ 
AMERICAN DENTISTRY. X 

A paragraph on this subject has been going 
the rounds of the papers, and may have been in- 
advertently copied into the Flag, in which it is 
stated that “ forty years ago it was not a distinct 
practice,” and that “as for supplying the place 
of old teeth by new ones it was never done at 
all.” Now almost eighty years ago John Green- 
wood was practising dentistry alone as an occu- 
pation in New York, and continued to do so till 
his death, just forty years since. Moreover, his 
father before him, Isaac Greenwood, was a prac- 
titioner of dentistry in Boston before, daring, 
and after the Revolution. The progress made 
in the science of dentistry during the last half 
century has been almost without a parallel, but 
the statement that forty years ago the place of 
old teeth was never supplied by new ones is man- 
ifestly incorrect. It is sufficient to mention one 
fact. It was “two artificial teeth fastened in 
with gold wire,” which constituted one of the 
means by which the remains of Major-General 
Joseph Warren were identified on the 4th of 
April, 1776, when it was desired to remove them 
from their resting-place on Banker Hill. 








Comptimentine Boox-Borrowers.— Gil- 
bert Wakefield, whenever a man borrowed a 
book from his library, hung up a figure of the 
man on agibbet in the vacant place. He ought 
to have added the French-Latin that the Parisian 
student made use of : 

* Voici Pierrot pendu 
Quod, librum n'a pas rendu 


Pierrot pendu noo 1 
Bi librum redidisse’ 





Tue Lire or Man.—The life of most men, 
says Jean Paul, is like water, which reflects the 
sun’s light but in one spot, while all the rest is 
dark ; and if one little cloud comes over that 
spot all is gloomy. But let thy life be like the 
diamond, which, by nature, reflects light from 
but one point, but is fashioned by art into a thou- 
sand new surfaces, so that there is no darkness 
in it. 





Piexty or Gamn.—lIt is said that the sounds, 
inlets, bays and rivers of eastern North Carolina 
are alive with ducks, geese and swan, particularly 
the geese and swan. It is asserted by those who 
have passed their lives among the wild fow! hunt- 
ers of North Carolina, that so many swans were 
never seen in one season before. 





Actaorsair.— Dull aathors will measure 
our judgment not by our abilities, but by their 
own conceit. To admire their vapidity, is to 
have superior tastes ; is to have 
none. 


to despise it, 


sore 6 


Gextiexess.—Gentleness is a sort of mild 
atmosphere, and it enters into a child's soul like 
the sunshine into a rosebud, slowly but surely 
expanding it into beauty and vigor 
_ oo? - 

A Tracepy.—Mrs. Mary Winans, of New 
York, hearing of the #udden death of her son, 
fell to the floor dead from « broken heart. 

— = 

88.—The Flag of ow Union and The Weleome 
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DYING SCENES. 


Cardinal Woolsey, when dying, by slow pro- 


gress and short journeys reached Leicester !Ab- 


bey. He was received with the greatest respect. 
His only observation was, ‘ Father Abbot, I am 
come to lay my bones among you” He died 
three days after. He said, shortly before his 
death, ‘‘ Had I bat served my God as diligently 
as I have served the king, he would not have 
deserted me in my gray hairs; but this is the 
just reward I must receive for my pains and 
study, in not regarding my service to God, but 
only to my prince.’’—M. de la Harpe, one of the 
first literary characters of the last century, who, 
for many years, labored to spread the principles 


of the French philosophy, but afterwards became 
a strenuous defender of Christianity, on the even- 
ing preceding his death was visited by a friend. 
He listened to the prayers for the sick ; as soon 


as they were concladed, he stretched forth his 
hand and said, “ Iam yrateful to 1) vine mercy for 
having left me suflicient recollectiuu *> 
consoling these prayers are to the dying. 
Walter Raleigh behaved on the scaffold wit). the 
greatest composure. Having vindicated his con- 
duct in an eloquent speech, he felt the edge of 
the axe, observing, with a smile, “It ia a sharp 
medicine, but a sure remedy for all woes.” “ Be- 
ing asked how he would lay himself upon the 
block, he replied, “So the heart be right, it is no 
matter which way the head lies.”—The author 
of Hervey’s Meditations, when on his sick-bed, 
observed that his time had been too much occu- 
pied in reading the historians, orators and poets 
of ancient and modern times, and that, were he 
to renew his studies, he would devote his atten- 
tion to the Scriptures. —The wiumphant death 
of Addison will be remembered with feelings of 
pleasure by all. Having sent for the young earl 
of Warwick, he stlectionately pressed his hand, 
-saying, ‘ See in what peace a Christian can die.” 
—When Lord Littleton was on his deathbed, 
his daughter, Lady Valentia, and her husband, 
came to see him. He gave them his solemn 
benediction, adding, ‘‘ Be good and virtuous, my 
lord ; you must come to this.”—The last words 
which the eminent physician, Hallar, addressed 
to his medical attendant, expressed the calm se- 
renity of his mind. “ My friend,” said he, lay- 
ing his hand upon his pulse, “ the artery no long- 
er beats.”—Sir Juhn Hawkins has recorded of 
Dr. Johnson, that, when suffering under that dis- 
ease which ended in his dissolution, he add d 
his friends in the following words: ‘ You see 
the state I am in, conflicting with bodily pain and 
mental distraction. While you are in health and 
strength, labor to do good and avoid evil, if you 
ever wish to escape the distress that oppresses 
me.”’—The father of William Penn was opposed 
to his religious principles; but finding that he 
acted with sincerity, was at last reconciled. When 
dying, he adjured him to do nothing contrary to 
his conscience ; “So,” said he, “ you will keep 
peace within, which will be a comfort in the day 
of trouble.” —Locke, the day before his death, 
addressed Lady Masham, who was sitting by his 


feel how 
—Sir 





‘bedside, exhorting her to regard this world as a 


state of preparation fora better. He added, that 
he had lived long enough, and expressed his 
gratitude to God for the happiness that had fallen 
to his lot.—Latimer, when he beheld a fagot 
ready kindled laid at Ridiey’s feet, exclaimed, 
“ Be of good cheer, Master Ridley, and play the 
man; we shall this day light such a candle in 
England, as I hope, by God’s grace, shall never 
be put out.” 





THE PORTRAIT OF MRS. SIDDONS. 

This anecdote of Gainsborough is good enough 
to be'better known. It has been recently pub- 
lished in England. In 1784, Mrs. Siddons, 
“then in the prime of her glorious beauty, and 
in the full blaze of her popularity,” sat to Gains- 
borough. The portrait is a three-quarters length ; 
she is seated ; her face appears rather more than 
in profile; she wears a black hat and feathers, 
and a blue-and-buff striped silk dress—in a mass 
resembling dark sea water with sunshine on it. 
Two years before the death of Mrs. Siddons she 
was seen by Mrs. Jameson seated near her pic- 
ture; it was like her still at seventy. Gains- 
borough, however, found some difficulty in deline- 
ating her featu the nose lly ; after re- 
peatedly altering its shape, he exclaimed, “ Con- 
found the nose, there’s no end to it!” 








MONKEYS AS FOOD. 

Mr. Edwards, in his ‘ Voyage up the Ama- 
zon,” has some curious comments on the va- 
rieties in the diet of his party. He says monkeys 
are eaten in that region, and are esteemed beyond 
any wild game. When cooked they make a 
most delicious dish, though the rules by which 
they are served up are not to be found in any of 
the numerous cook books. One of Mr. Edwards’s 
party shot a sloth, and had the animal skinned 
with the intention of preserving the body for an 
anatomical friend. But the cook was too alert, 
and had the sloth in the stew-pan before an ex- 
planation was made. The hunters did their best 
to look with favor upon the dish, but the lean and 
tough tlesh could not be compared to the delicate 
flavor of monkey. 





A coop Recommenpation.—“ Paddy, do 
you know how to drive?” said a traveller to the 
“ Phaeton” of a jaunting car. “Sure I do,” 
was the answer. ‘‘ Wasn’t it I who upset your 
honor in a ditch two years ago ?” 





Marriace,—The bridegroom and bride give 
each other their hands at the altar, as prize-fight- 
ers in England shake hands before they begin to 
fight. 





Memory.—The shadowy remembrance lasts 
longer than the real enjoyment. Flowers may 
be kept for years, but not fruits. 





Lovs.—As long as & woman loves, she does 
nothing else. A man has other matters to attend 
to in the intervals. 





Poretrr—is said to be a gift, but it very often 
turns out to be a theft. 











SNEEZING. 
The custom of blessing persons when they 
sneere is derived from very ancient times, and its 


| origin has been variously accounted for. Several 


writers affirm that it commenced ander Pope 
Gregory the Great, when a pestilence occurred, 
in which those who sneezed died; whence the 
pontiff appointed a form of prayer, and a wish 
to be said to persons sneezing, for averting this 
fatality from them. But the custom is of much 
more ancient date. It was accounted very an- 
cient in the time of Aristotle, who, in his Prob- 
lems, has endeavored to account for it. It is al- 
luded to in the Greek Anthology in an epigram, 
in which the salutation of salve Jupiter is given 
as a familiar phrase addressed to sneezers. Alex- 
ander Ross says: “ Prometheus was the first that 
wished well to the sneezer, when the man which 
he had made of clay fell into a fit of sternuta- 
tion, upon the approach of that celestial fire 
which he stole from the sun. This gave origin 
to the custom among the Gentiles in saluting the 
sneezer. They used also to worship the head in 
sternutation, as being a divine part, and seat of 
the senses and cogitation.”” Various testimonies 
show the antiquity of this custom, and Aristotle 
has a problem, “ why sneezing from noon to mid- 
night was good, but from night to noon unlucky.” 
The Rev. John James Blunt, in his “ Vestiges 
of Ancient Manners and Customs, discoverable 
in Modern Italy and Sicily,” says, ‘“‘ Whatever 
may have been the cause, something mysterious 
seems always to have been attached to the act of 
sneezing. Any future evil, however, to which it 
might have been the prelude, was supposed to be 
averted by a word of good augury from a by- 
stander. This, like many other unintelligible 
notions, has descended from the Romans (at least 
more immediately from them, though the same 
fancy prevailed among the Jews and Greeks) to 
several modern nations. In our own, the salu- 
tation of ‘ God bless you,’ is sometimes given up- 
on such occasions; in France, ‘ Dieu vous sort en 
aide,’ is not uncommon; but in Italy, that of 
‘Viva,’ or ‘ Felicita,’ is paid with the utmost 
scrupulousness. Thus, too, it is recorded of 
Tiberius, that whenever he sneezed in his carriage, 
he exacted such a mark of attention from his 
companione with the most religious solicitude.” 
And Brown, in his “ Vulgar Errors,” says, “ We 
read in Godignus, that, upon a sneeze of the Em- 
peror Monomopata, there passed acclamations 
successively through the city.” 





A CURIOUS MARRIAGE. 

A curious fact in regard to the marriage of 
John Kemble, is told in Bannister’s memoirs. 
One of the daughters of a noble lord, formerly 
holding high office, but then living in retirement, 
had fallen in love with the graceful and showy 
actor, merely from seeing him on the stage. Kem- 
ble was sent for by the father, and, to his aston- 
ishment, acquainted with the circumstances. The 
noble lord told him further, that it was in his 
power to do him either a great evil or a great 
favor; and, that, if he would do the latter, 
by relieving him from all apprehension of the 
lady’s indulging her fantasy, and relieve him ef- 
fectually, by marrying any one else for whom he 
might have an attachment, his wife should re- 
ceive a dower of five thousand pounds. Kem- 
ble immediately proposed for Mrs. Brereton, a 
pretty actress in the company, and the marriage 
took place without delay. But the amusing part 
of the tale is, that the afflicted an¢ magnanimous 
father instantly recovered his spirits, and lost his 
memory. On being applied to for his thousands, 
he declared that he had no recollection what- 
ever of the compact, nor, indeed, any of the 
idea, further than some general conversation on 
such matters with the “ very intelligent person in 
question ;”” adding, that if he was to pay five 
thousand pounds for every whim of his daugh- 
ter’s, he must soon be a much poorer man than 
he ever intended to be.” It is certainly believed 
that Kemble never got a shilling from this very 
sensitive nobleman, and that, for the rest of his 
life he attached a new value to the vulgar etiquette 
of signing and sealing beforehand, even with the 
most plausible of mankind. 





A DANISH CUSTOM. 

InD k an extraordinary custom prevailed 
of burying a live animal, a horse, a lamb, a pig, 
and sometimes even a child, at the commence- 
ment of a building. It is strange that a similar 
custom appears from Servian ballads, to have 
prevailed among the Sclavonians. A lamb was 
generally entombed in the foundation of a church ; 
a horse in a churchyard. This horse, the peas- 
ants say, appears again, and goes round the 
churehyard on three legs; when he meets any 
one, he displays grinning teeth, and death accom- 
panies him. He is, therefore, called the haelhest 
—the death-horse ; and it is usual for a person, 
on recovering from a fit of sickness, to say, “I 
have given death a bushel of oats.” 








A Hrixt to Woorers —“ Women,” observes 
some writer, whose name we do not remember, 
“may be compared to fruit: those that fall to 
the ground of their own accord, are generally 
tainted, and good for nothing; but those that 
will not fall without a good deal of shaking, are 
sound and worth having.” 





New Mvsicrans.—A Dunkirk journal as- 
serts that a cloth merchant of Abbeville has tau ht 
a drake to sing several airs; and, encouraged by 
success, is now proceeding to teach a turkey to 
take part in a duet with the quack musician. 





Paristan Courace.—As an old woman was 
lately walking through one of the streets of Paris 
at midnight, a patrol called out, ‘““ Who’s there ?” 
“It is I, patrol,” said she, “ don’t be afraid.” 





Great Tatkers.—A writer has very happily 
observed, that “he that talks allhe knows, will 
talk more than he knows, Great talkers dis- 
charge too thick to take always true aim.” 





Heaven.—The blue of heaven refreshes the 
eye of the soul when it rests upon it, as much as 





the green of the earth does that of the body. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Common sense is only a modification of talent ; 
genius is the exaltation of it. 

Fernando Wood, Mayor of New York, is soon 
to be married to a Miss Mills. 

Envy is the oxidation of the soul; but it is 
only the meaner minds and metals that rust. 

In some cases authorship is but. another name 
for pen-ury. 

Henry Clay, though a large man, was one of 
the smallest babies born. 

A judge, ignorant of grammar, is very apt to 
pronounce incorrect sentences. 

Some hearts, like primroses, open most beau- 
tifully in the shadow of life. 

A fit of thoughtless freedom hath sometimes 
brought repentance for life. 

Praises are valuable only when they come from 
lips that have the courage to condemn. 

Hon. John Reed, for many years a member of 
Congress, died lately at Bridgewater. 

It doesn’t follow that Rome was built in the 
night because it wasn’t built in a day. 

A fellow that doesn’t benetit the world by his 
life, does it by his death. 

The people of South Danvers are discussing 
the question of annexation to Salem. 

They had good sleighing in Vermont and Can- 
ada three weeks ago. 

A fine new hall in Dorchester, named Wood's 
Hall, was opened lately. 

As a commercial operation purchases of good 
pictures are good investments. 

Miss Cushman has-been playing with great 
success at the Boston Theatre. 

The man who “ couldn’t stand it any longer” 
has taken a comfortable seat. 

The misery of idleness is nearly as manifest 
in high life as in low life. 

The first of all virtues is innocence and the 
second is modesty. 

The grass of the churchyard can cover all 
memory save that of love. 

There is nothing so false as not to contain one 
atom of truth. 

There would be no harm in following the fash- 
ions if wise people set them. 

Almost everybody is charitable enough to give 
charity a good word. 

A man’s good fortune turns his head ; his bad 
fortune averts his friends’ heads. 

The man who sys he hasn’t a friend in the 
world doesn’t deserve one. 

One often meets dead men in their walks— 
ghosts of their former selves. 

When we think of good, angels are silent ; 
when we do it, they rejoice. 





A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 

The New York Sunday Atlas tells the follow- 
ing “ good one :’’s‘ There are a great many queer 
folks in this world, and many who are not queer, 
and who would 4 much better off if they were 
queer and as unlike their present selves as pos- 
sible. Among those who are naturally queer, 
may be enuzesymted thr) class which arrogates to 
itself the exclusyve pfivilege of snubbing their 
inferiors, in the vain belief that it will inspire 
them with awe. A oe of this kind occurred 
the other afternoon, wherein the snubber very 
suddenly and unexpectedly became the snubbed. 
He was clad in the purple and fine linen style. 
Accidentally in the crowd in Broadway he trod 
upon the toe of a roughly-dressed, bluff-looking 
old fellow, who bore a striking resemblance to a 
Coney Island hotel-keeper. ‘Ah, ha, here my 
man is adime,’ exclaimed the gorgeously-arrayed 
individual, evidently in the obfustication of his. 
intellect imagining nobody could be coarsely 
clad excepting a beggar. ‘Thank you,’ said 
‘my man,’ putting the dime in his pocket. 
‘Thank you—call upon me to-morrow and I'll 
give you your change—my name is William B. 
Astor.’ The gorgeously attired ‘ slid ’—he did.” 





Wistar’s Batsam or Witp Cnerry.— 
This is especially the season when neglected 
coughs and colds are so apt to settle into con- 
sumption, and the slightest symptoms of this 
character should not pass unattended to. This 
long tried specific. for coughs, colds, asthmas, 
bronchitis, and similar complaints, affords imme- 
diate relief, and is a pleasant article suited to all 
ages. No family should fail to keep a supply 
always on hand for immediate resort in this 
variable climate, as much suffering may thus be 
prevented. S. W. Fowle & Co. are the pro- 
prietors, in this city, but the Balsam is for sale 
everywhere. 





Domestic Distress.—A fashion writer in a 
New York paper gravely remarks: “‘ We under- 
stand for a truth that one gentleman, whose wife 
was expected to support thirty thousand dollars’ 
worth of jewelry at the Prince of Wales Ball, 
got a five-year-old dress coat lengthened in the 
skirt and enlarged in the sleeves at an expense 
of five dollars, rather than expend thirty dollars 
fora new coat. Others acted similarly !” 





Tue Warsaw Strupents.— The London 
Times Paris correspondent writes that several 
students at Warsaw, who were suspected of hav- 
ing written threatening letters during the stay 
there of the two Emperors and the Prince Regent 
of Prussia, have been arrested by the police. 





Leorotp von Mryer.—The Gazette Musi- 
cale, in Paris, says that the pianist, Leopold von 
Meyer, has been struck with paralysis, and that 
it is doubtful whether he will ever be able to play 
in concerts again. 





Mrs. Joux Woop.—It is ramored that Mrs. 
John Wood did not visit England with a view of 
playing an engagement. She is on a pleasure 
tour, and purposes visiting Paris, Vienna and 
Berlin. 





Traviax Exutnition.—There is to be a grand 
exhibition of Italian pictures in Florence next 
summer, in aid of which the chief Italian cities 
are to contribute large sums of money. 





A pistixcuissep Presipext—Gen. Wil- 
liams, of Kars, is the President of the Montreal 
Skating Club, organized for the coming winter. 





foreign Htems. 

Twelve vessels have been raised at Sebastopol 
including a sixty-gun frigate, in good condition. 

The diamonds belonging to the crown of 
France are 16,312 in number, weighing 18,752 
carats, and worth about $6,000,000. 

Queen Victoria is about to create a new order 
of knighthood, that of the Knight of the Indies, 
for the natives of the Indian Empire. 

American travellers are already arriving at 





Beirout. Some hesitate about venturing to 
Damascus, but they readily visit Jaffa and 
Jerusalem. 


Last year there were in England and Wales 
fifty-two capital convictions, one a week on an 
average, and nine executions followed, all for the 
crime of murder. 

The exemption of the Russian nobles from 
corporal punishment dates no farther back than 
1762. The stick is yet applied to the backs of 
all the rest of the people. 

Australia papers state that a new gold field 
of some promise has been tound at Shady Creek, 
Gipp’s Land, and some valuable discoveries of 
precious stones are reported. 


On Garibaldi taking his departure for the ‘ 


island of Caprera, he was overwhelmed with the 
most striking demonstrations from the king, the 
staff, the officers and the army in general. 

Specimens of the new paper for printing, in- 
vented in Austria, and made entirely from maize 
straw, have reached Paris. Some of the speci- 
mens are very tine The advanta ia cheapness 
is more than one-half. 

The last census of Victoria, Australia, shows 
that while there are in the colony 88,355 unmer- 
ried men of 20 years and upward, there are but 
12,545 single women of corresponding ages, at 
the rate of seven men to one woman. 

The London Times says the Prince of Wales 
while showing the feelings of a true born Eng: 
lishman, has elicited the encomiums of all true 
Americans, and so brought the twe nations face 
to tace, and made them feel that they are brothers. 

The Press Corps of Liverpool, England, have 
caught the ritle-corps fever. Their uniform con- 
sists of scarlet dress and black trowsers, with 
red stripe, and a shako for a head piece. The 
members will all wear swords in addition to car- 
rying rifles, an old act of Parliament allowing all 
printers to wear swords. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Mud may hide a ruby, but cannot contaminsie 
it. 





Right principles will by no means suit wrong 
ractices. 


People are generally quite as vain of their de- 
ficiencies as of their available gifts 

Of all kinds of knowledge, that of our own 
ignorance is the first to be acqui 

Woe unto those who find a pearl in the stream 
of life, and fling it heedlessly away. 

One never rets doing a = ora kind 
thing, no matter how it is received 

He who feels his own deficiencies will bea 
charitable man for his own sake. 

Riches are the baggage of virtue; they can- 
not be spared nor left behind, but they hinder 
the march. 

The habit of virtue cannot be formed in a ctos- 
et. Habits are formed by acts of reason, ina 
persevering struggle through temptation. 

I will use my friend as Moses did his rod: 
while it was arod tie held it familiarly in his 
hand, when once a serpent he ran away from it. 

Hard granite rock will crumble down into soil, 
under the blessed skyey influences, and cover it- 
self with verdure, with fruitage, and umbrage. 

A more glorious victory cannot be gained over 
another man than this,—that when the injury 
began on his part, the kindness should begin on 
ours, 

Pride is a vice not only dreadfully mischievous 
in human society, but perhaps, of all others, it is 
the most insuperable bar to real inward im- 
provement. 

Enjoy the blessings of this day if God sends 
them ; and the evils bear patiently and sweetly. 
For this day only is ours; we are dead to yes- 
terday, and we are not born to to-morrow 

It is no small commendation to manage a lit- 
tle well. He is a good wagoner who can turn in 
a little room. To live well in abundance is the 
praise of the estate, not of the person. I will 
study more to give a good account of my Jittle, 
than how to make it more. 

Manners are the shadows of virtues; the mo- 
mentary display of those qualities which our fel- 
low-creatures love and respect. If we strive to 
become, then, what we strive to appear, inanners 
may often be rendered useful guides in the per- 
formance of our duties, 





Hoker's Budget. 


Why is the letter L like acalf’s tail 1—Because 
it is the end of veal. 

Of what color is grass when covered with 
snow? Ans.—Invisible green. 

Hood said the Thames was a tidy river, though 
he preferred the / sis in hot weather. 

The dead are never sick. Consequently, dis- 
eases may be classified as affections of the liver. 

A man may generally expect a dome stic 
“ breeze” when his wife begins to put on “ airs.’ 

“When may a butler of the olden time be said 
to have discharged his master? Ans.—When he 
gave him the sack, 

Abernethy used to tell is pupils that all ha- 
man diseases sprang trum two causes, stuffing 
and fretting. 

An eminent artist is about getting up a pan- 
orama of a lawsuit. It opens in the year 1, and 
closes at doomsday ! 

An Irish lover remarked that it is a great 
pleasure :o be alone, especially when your ‘‘ swate- 
heart is wid ye. 

If a woman could talk out of tanh corners of 
her mouth at the same time, there would be a 
great deal said on both sides. 

Fan is worth more than physic, and whoever 
invents or discovers a new supply deserves the 
name of a public benefactor. 

A young lady shouldn't be unhappy. because 
she isn’t quite as tall as she would like to be. It 
is a very easy thing to get “ spliced.” 

Why was Petrarch more barbarous! 
by his mistress than any bard before 
Because he was the poet Laura ate 

In the olien time they counted seven wise 
men. Now, take inen at their on value, and 
you wont find half that number of fools. 

Pat O'Flaherty said that his wife was very an- 
grateful, fur when he married her she hadn't a 
rag to her back, and now she was covered with 
‘em. 

A red nosed gentleman asked a wit whether he 
believed in spirits. “ Ay, sir,” replied he, look- 
ing bim full in the face, “ I see too mach evidence 
before me to doabt it.” 


treated 
is time * 


Mane persons have a particular ambition to 
seem exactly what they are not We know a 
rich man who bonghsocplentia | library, and sigo 
ed the contract wuh his mark. 


| break from 





Quill and Scissors. 


One Millot, convicted of marder some time 
since, was executed at Sens, France. He had 
indulged confident hope of pardon, and when 
summoned to the scaffold, his outcrics were fear 
ful. But he speedily fell into a stapor, and in 
that state was placed in a cart On reaching the 
scaffold he mggived and made a slight attempt to 
executioners—foiled in his at 
tempt, he again became insensible, and in that 
state was placed beneath the fatal knife 

A party of mourners, returning from a func ral 
at Detroit, on a recent Sunday, halted at a tavern 
to obtain some refreshments, when a quarrel en 
sued, during which Captain Schwartz, an unot- 
tending spectator, was killed by ‘Thomas Car- 
sandine. The party then left the tavern, and 
proceeding along the road, attacked Peter Nu- 
rembery, a German, inflicting injuries so serous 
that he died a few days after. The murdeers 
have been arrested. 

It is a curious circumstance that the new Trin- 
ity Church on Lord's Hill, at Hartford, Ct., is to 
be built from the charch on Asylum Street, 
formerly belonging to the U nitarians. T he 
stones are taken down one by one and numbered, 
and they will be put up in the same relation on 
Lord’s Hill to constitute the Episcopal church. 

Mr. James MeCallock, a merchant of Peters- 
burg, Va., was married on the 22d alt. to Mrs. 
Workman, of the same place They started for 
Richmond, and put up at the Spottswood House, 
where, as they sat down to supper, the bride- 
groom fel! over in a swoon and died in a few 
minutes. Cause—heart disease. 

A respectable elderly gentleman, of Cincinnati, 
wearing tacles, having been mistaken for 
Brigham "Foung. by an elderly female, likewise 
in “specs,” while riding in a street railroad car 
lately, left ‘the car in disgust, before he had taken 
his five cents’ worth of riding. 

What a climate is that of Minnesota! They say 


| that a man who had coughed up bits of his lung, 








of the size of a walout, was, after a seven or 
eight months’ residence in that country, a perfect- 
ly sound looking, well-set man,with no cough at 
all. 

A heraldic review gives the following as the 
arms of the principal cities of Italy ; Naples has 
a siren; Kome, a she wolf; Florence, lilies; 
Modena and Piacenza, a cross; Venice, a lion ; 
and Tarin, a bull. The arms of Sicily are a 
head with three legs. 

Abner Harris, while digging potatoes in Deer- 
field, discovered an old Indian mortar, used by 
the Indians who first inhabited that portion of 
the country, for pounding up corn, It is made 
of red sand stone, and will hold about two quarts. 

Elizabeth Orr, a venerable old lady living with 
an adopted son in Rochester, New York, was left 
alone in the house a few hours the other evening, 
and setting her clothes on fire by accident, was 
burned to death before help arrived. 

“ Life is short,” were the last words of Mr. 
Ball as he stepped on the train, with a friend, at 
Francisvilie, Town, last week. His foot slipped, 
and, the train being in motion, the next moment 
he was a mangled corpse. 

Flint, Bixby & Co., of San Jose, California, 
recently purchased a buck lamb, eight months 
old, of Mr, H. W. Hammond, ‘of iddlebury, 


Vt., paying for the same the modest little sum of 


one thousand dollars. 

A romantic French chemist burned the body 
of his friend, extracted from it the iron that was 
contained in the blood, and had it made into a 
finger ring, which he wore in memory of his 
friend. 

In the reign of Henry I., about the year 1301, 
a sheep could be bougtt in England for four- 
pence, and wheat enough for feeding one hun- 
dred men a whole day cost but a single shilling. 

Lieutenant Maury is soon to visit England to 
arrange for the publication there of an important 
work, on which he has fur a long time been en- 
gaged, “The Meteorology of the Ocean.” 

Margaret Chesebrough, lately di din New 
York, left the sum of $13,000 to various relig- 
ious institutions of the German Evangelical 
Lutheran denomination. 

It is stated that the man in Montreal who held 
the patent right for making paper out of straw, 
has sold out for $800,000, 

The Jewish residents of Kingston, Jamaica, 
have subscribed $500 tor the suffering Christians 
in Syria. 

In 1683 Philadelphia had 500 population and 
80 dwellings. It has now 568,034 population, 
and 89,978 dwellings. 

While walking in her sleep, the wife of Mr. A. 
Reed, Paris, C. W., fell into the cistern and was 
drowned. 

The contribution to the Washington Monu- 
ment Fund on election day at San Francisco, 
Sacramento and Marysville, exceeded $1300, 

A bust of Motley, the American historian, has 





been placed in the new Imperial Library at the 


Louvre. 





— Mariiages,, 








‘ae this city, a1 pany Mr. Couiyer, Mr. David F. Cole to 
Tey. 
By tev, Mr. Sargent, Mr Andrew H. Cassell to Miss 
Avule U. win 
ya Rev rs Stowe, Mr. James Gibson to Miss Abigail 
H. Sai 


in peon . 
BU AS. Mr. Dadmun, Mr. Robert Phillips to Miss An- 


By Kev. Dr. Neale, Mr Bowy 4. Fisher, of Wreutham, 
to Mire Sophia C. MeDou 

By Kight Ker Bisuop akin oy tenon ugar, 
of aie York, to Miss Careline Le Ho; 

At Charlestown, by Kev. Mr Rieesedgnt ue “Elisbe Lit- 
tlefield to Mi-e Harnet Lvaise Trow 

At Cambridge, by Kev Mr Ware, Mr. James Pike wo 
Mi-« Sophronis Boardman 

At Somervile, by Kev. Mr Packard, Mr. albert G 

Baker to Mise Carrie Fo Locke 

At West Koxbury. by Kev. Mr. Willison, Mr. George A 
Spear to Mi « Awmoretta Larper 

At Dorchester, by ba Mr. Means, Mr. Jacob Taylor 
to Mise Annie Spinone: 

At Rowley, by her, Mr. Pike, Mr George A Kichards, 
of Boston, to Miss Sarah L. Burith 

At Winchester, by Ker, Mr hata Mr. Thomas 
Emerson to Mie Mary K. Breede 

At North Bridgewater, by Kee Mr. Bienechard, Mr 
Charles Howard, dr, to Mine Maria ©. Copeland 

At Badbury, sf Kev. Mr Shae, Mr. Samuel Bent, Jr 
wo Miee Hattio BK. Hay uer 

At Duxbury, by Kev Mr Tisdale, Mr 7 M foul 
to Mise Mary ¥ Crosby, both of Kast Boston. 


Deaths. 





Io this ae Mr. Charies Taylor, 28 Mre iene Thom 

on, 77; Mra Klizateth Davemport, 75, Mine C euntia B. 
Seer. 20; Mr. Dranen Jowetyn, G2; Mr. Hasee Coiby, 64 

At Chariestown. Mre Eliza Bresford, 4 

At Somervilie, Mie Catherine F Rurier, 26 

At Kexbury, Mre Adeline Heudee 

At Che sea, Mra. Fracees Buoce, 67 


At North Cambridge, Me Heory A. Fuller, 0 
At West Cambridge, Mr Sawoel Hoatress, 6 
At Hrovk line, Mise Sally Penning. 67. 


At Auburpdale, Mr Wilting Ward, 44. 

At Seampecot, Mr Beuj mio B Newcomb, 4 

At Danvers, Mr 4 “pg med 4 

At Newbury port, M A “. % 

At Worerster, Mr Newent f Gasp ww Me Wem 
Raton, 72. Mr. Cneries M .& 


t Lincola, Mies Bally Bacon, *& 
ry New ow Mrs Newey ‘Pecthas, Mr Heary 


| oe 


At Orienes, Me Sally 
At Ware, Bre Margeret Smith 4 
At Mivford. Mr. Imei! ettroot, 
At Pittston, Me, Mr. Jerome B. Hunter, 4. 
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STRAYING IN A VALLEY. 


BY MRS. 5. P. MESSRVE BAYES. 


We were straying in 8 valley, 
Where the moantaios dark and high 
On either side were rising © 
To meet the far-off sky. 
The “ god of day “’ was sinking 
Adown the crimson west, 
And its parting rays were gilding 
The lakelet’s glassy breast. 


We had wandered since the dawning, 
In the forest dark and cool, 

O’er hills and on through valleys, 
By a calmly gliding pool, 

That had guided here our footsteps, 
While on its banks we strayed, 

Till we found the lakelet sleeping 
In the bosom of the glade. 


And now we watched the shadows 
That were mirrored on its face, 

While the shades of night came o'er us, 
In that calm, bewitching place. 

And I wondered if the fairies, 
That dwell within the hill, 

+ Had cast their spe!l upon us, 

That we were so very still. 


Bat seon the charm was broken, 
And our laugh rang loud and clear, 
As we bounded up the hillside, 
Like a herd of frightened deer, 
Eager to reach the summit 
Ere those burning rays had fied, 
That had flung a golden halo 
Round the mountain's rock-crowned head. 


But we stayed our flying footsteps 
When the glorious ‘ queen of night” 
Lit up the sombre shadows 
Of the mountain's rugged height. 
And our fvotfall fell the lighter, 
And our tones rang out less gay, 
As we watched the last faint gleaming 
Of the daylight fade away. 


The wildbirds’ notes were silent then, 
The flowers had gone (o sleep, 

And the bright-eyed stara were coming, 
Their silent watch to keep; 

As in the peaceful valley 
We sought our homes of rest, 

While the moonbeams chased the shadows 
From the lakelet’s glassy breast. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
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The Child of the Sea: 


—orR, THE— 
SMUGGLER OF COLONIAL TIMES, 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


CHAPTER IL. 


OPENING OF OUR STORY. 


I’ the name of truth, 
Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye show?—Macperu. 


Tue pleasant town of Lynn, situated on the 
northern shore of Massachusetts Bay, hetween 
the cities of Salem and Boston, is emphatically a 
region of romarice and beauty. It extends six 
miles along the sea shore, and five miles inland 
among the woods. It has abundance of water 
in its immediate neighborhood, with the river of 
Sangus on the west, the harbor on the south, and 
the ocean on the southeast, with the lakes of 
Lynn on the north. From the southern sido, a 
beach two miles long, extends out into the ocean, 
at the end of which is situated the peninsula 
island, called Nahant. The beach which con- 
nects Nahant with the main land, forms one side 
of the harbor of Lymn, and protects it from the 
ocean. Her wide-spread and navigated shores, 
her beautiful Nahant, her craggy cliffs that over- 
hang the sea, her woodland lakes, wild, secluded 
vales, and thrilling legends, all combine to make 
Lynn the locale of interest and romance. 

In the south centre of the town of Lynn, there 
rises an abrupt cliff, one hundred and seventy 
feet in height, known and celebrated as High 
Rock. We have before taken occasion to extol 
the beautiful and magnificent view which this 
spot affords of Massachusetts Bay and the sur- 
rounding country for a distance of many miles. 
It is upon the summit of this rock that our tale 
opens, but a few years ‘subsequent to the great 
earthquake in New England which occurred in 
1658. Bat stay, gentle reader, and let us give 
you some faint idea of the beauties of the pros- 
pect from the rock at the present day, and thus 
at the outset, interest you with the locale of our 
story. Ascend the cliff of a fine day, and turn 
your eyes eastward towards the ocean, and you 
have before you the pleasant little village of 
Swampscot, and its cluster of fishing smacks 
and tiny boats—Baker’s Island with its light— 
Marblehead towers, and the far-distant headlands 
of Cape Ann. On the right looms up the gran- 
ite obelisk of the monument on Bunker Hill, 
and the lofty spires of Boston, the green islands, 
forts, and light houses in Boston Bay, and far off 
beyond, the blue hills of Norfolk. On the north, 
you see the distant mountain of Wachusett, lying 
between which and yourself is a vast rango of 
hills and forests. Before you lay Nahant, Egg 
Rock, and the long and beautiful beach. In the 
bay may be seen hundreds of fishing and coast- 
ing crafts, with heavy merchantmen, and at times 
the ponderous steamers from England. All this 
goes to make up the magnificent panorama of 
Massachusetts Bay. 

Ihave been thus minute in the description of 
this spot because I always like to fix the principal 
locale of my story in the reader's mind, and 
though my tale commences at a time when the 
sturdy forest tree grew free upon the very spot 
now occupied by thriving villages; and when 
the early settler’s most constant and early friend 
was his rifle—yet I have drawn a picture of the 
present, and leave you, kind reader, to realize and 
picture the contrast between it and the past. 
Bat let us prompt you so far in the recalling of 
the past, as to remind you that peace which now 
smiles so benignly upon us, was then hid amid 
the dark clouds of war in those days. The little 
hamlets and the lonely dwellings, which rose at 
long intervals, over the plains and among the 
forests, were often startled by the howl of the 
wolf and the wild yell of the savage ; and often, 





too, alas, were their thresholds drenched in the 


blood of the beautiful and the innocent. Those 
days have passed away with the brave spirits 
that sustained them, and we enjoy the fruits of 
their indastry and peril. 

It was on a lovely Jane afternoon, about the 
year 1660, that a young man might be seen sit- 
ting upon the extreme verge of High Rock, 
fronting the long beach, his fc et carelessly swing- 
ing over the declivity, and his eyes fixed on the 
sea. It was a venturesome position that the lad 
held so fearlessly, and an older head would have 
looked over that cliff with an unsteady eye—but 
the boy in question heeded nothing of the ap- 
palling depth below him. His garb bespcke him 
one who followed the sea, and doubtless he had 
too often lent a hand to reef a main-topsail upon 
the lofty ship’s spars to give thought to the sub- 
ject. Ever and anon he raised to hiseyes a small 
pocket eye-glass, and then again after servtiniz- 
ing the outer waters of the bay, would resume 
his careless air, while he sung in a sweetly 
melodious voice, a gay sea song. 

He was a beautiful being, that brave boy; the 
light breeze fresh from the open sea parted the 
raven hair from his fair forehead, as it hung in 
rich and girlish curls about his face, which full of 
expression, bespoke asoul of purity within. His 
features were remarkably regular and handsome, 
and the rich color upon his cheek bespoke the joy 
of perfect health. His eyes were of that soft, 
expressive hue of blue that seems to have rav- 
ished therest of nature's tints to make up for it- 
self perfection. He might have been fourteen or 
fifteen years of age, but you would have come 
to this conclusion from his bearing rather than 
from any other signs of age, for though hand- 
somely formed, yet he was very light and delicate 
in figure. As we have before intimated, he was 
dressed in a sailor's costume, with loose pants of 
blue broadcloth, secured about the waist by a 
leathern belt, fastened with a large silver buckle 
at the middle, ‘There was a rich military ap- 
pearance given to the pants by a gold cord that 
ornamented the seam on either side. A little on 
the left side, within a loop of the belt, was a 
Turkish knife, perhaps more properly called a 
hanger, the haft of which was tipped with gold, 
and the whole curiously wrought. The other 
side was balanced by a pair of pistols of exquis- 
ite workmanship, the handles finely inlaid with 
gold ; the whole was covered with a pea-jacket 
of rakish cut, that descended but a short way be- 
low the waist, gaily ornamented with silver anchor 
buttons. 

As the rippling waters that kiss the rock- bound 
shores of Nahant were casting back in golden 
hues the last deep rays of the setting sun, a small 
clipper-built craft hove in sight from the seaward, 
her sails set wing-and-wing, and a saucy little 
streamer flying from hér masthead. She was 
fanning her way before a gentle and easterly 
breeze, though the speed she evinced would have 
argued a heavier wind. At her first appearance 
in the distant horizon, when a mere speck upon 
the water, resembling the spread wings of the 
white sea gull, the practised eye of him upon 
the rock at once descried her, and springing joy- 
ously to his feet he hoisted upon a stick the 
black kerchief taken from about his neck. But 
a few moments elapsed before his signal was 
observed on board the distant vessel; for in 
answer to it, the streamer which gaily floated 
aloft was lowered, and a flag made to take its 
place, bearing the device of a pine tree upon a 
plain white ficld. 

The vessel itself was ®f the most fairy-like 
and picturesque style. Unlike the narrow- 
headed sails that a want of hands has introduced 
among ourselves, the craft now in sight sent forth 
long, pointed yards aloft, confining the width be- 
low by the necessary limits of the sheet, making 
up for the difference in elevation when compared 
with our modern marine, by her greater breadth 
of canvass. The idea of her sails would seem 
to have been taken literally from the wings of 
the sea fowl, which they so nearly resembled. 
Toa seaman’s eye, such a rig carries with it an 
excellent idea of service, being a mode of carry- 
ing canvass that will buffet with the heaviest 
gales, or the roughest seas, while it is calculated 
to improve every breath of air in calm weather. 
The lugger in sight had three tapering masts, 
though sails were spread only on the two that 
were forward. The third mast was stepped on 
the taffrail; it was small, and carried a little sail 
called a jigger, its principal use being to crowd 
the bows of the craft up to the wind, when close 
hauled, and thus render her more weatherly. 
The lugger had her highest duck spread, and 
even before the gentle breeze that was blowing it 
open, it retained every breath of the evening air, 
while the effect upon the hull was almost magical, 
so swiftly did it glide along. 

“ All right,” said the boy upon the rock, after 
watching the lugger for a few moments, and see- 
ing that his signal was answered. ‘ Now is not 
that a sight worth looking at?” he continued, 
viewing the graceful fabric as it swiftly glided 
along through the waters of the bay. And again 
he bent his glass upon the lugger, as if endeav- 
oring to make out the person of some one on her 
deck, and at last snatching up his velvet cap, he 
turned down the path that led from the rock, and 
bent his steps towards the shore. 

So swiftly did the craft bound over her native 
element, that hardly had the boy reached the 
shore before she had rounded the outer Nahant 
and shot into the little harbor of Lynn, and now 
lay anchored quietly upon its bosom. The man- 
ner in which she was brought to anchor, and her 
sails furled, showed the lugger to be strong 
handed, while her hull, spars and rigging were 
the very picture of neatness and nautical beaaty. 
The fairy-like craft had scarcely felt the restraint 
of her land tackle, before a boat was lowered 
from the quarter davits, and propelled by six 
sturdy oarsmen, was fast approaching the spot 
where the lad stood. In the stern sat a weather- 
beaten seaman of noble mien, distinguished from 
his companions by a golden band about the cap 
that confined his raven hair, which hung in a pro- 
fusion of curls around his neck, and by buttons 
of silver, such as we have described as worn by 


hled 


lighter Turkish knife worn by the boy, he carried 








by his side one of the heavy ship cutlasses that 
were in use at that period. 
As the keel of the boat grated upon the sand 


of the beach, and the rowers ceased their labor, 
he sprang lightly on shore, and warmly clasping 


the noble-looking boy in his arms, said : 

“My child, my brave boy !” 

“ Father !”’ said the boy, kissing his cheek. 

“What news, my boy? How have you ar- 
ranged for the cargo ?” 

“ All right, father; no opposition so far.” 

“T'm glad of that,” interrupted the father. 

“The teams will be here by the landing at 
Abousett (‘he early name of Saugus River) at 
the early going down of the moon, and the car- 
go will be high and dry forty miles inland, before 
day-break to-morrow.” 

“Well managed, my boy,” said the father, 
“you are indeed my mainstay—let us back on 
board and sup together.” 

“Had we not better haul round to the river’s 
mouth, directly ?” 

“Not until after dark. There are too many 
inquisitive bodies inthe village on the plain, and 
we do not require spectators, you know.” 

“ Very true, father, we shall be less likely to 
be perceived, if we lay here until after nightfall, 
and then haul round by starlight.” 

The crew of the boat touched their caps _re- 
spectfully, as the father and son stepped on 
board, and the sturdy and regular stroke of the 
oarsmen soon carried them on board the lugger, 
whose side they ascended and soon disappeared 
from the deck into the captain’s cabin. 

The seamen, too, disappeared, and the eye 
could discover no watch whatever kept upon the 
suspicious-looking craft. Her high waist served 
to hide the deck from the eye of any one upon 
the shore, but though the hull was painted black, 
and only relieved by a single line of red below 
the channels, yet a close inspection served to 
show that there were six ports that could be 
thrown open on each side when occasion required, 
and doubtless so well found a vessel in other re- 
spects would have something to run out of these 
ports when they were opened. The lugger lay 
very still upon the water, and seemed as if tak- 
ing a siesta after her last trip. She was of a 
construction to delight a seaman’s eye ; her black 
hull was low and graceful in its mould, and so 
constructed as to float like a sea bird upon the 
wave. There was something really ominous in 
the silence that seemed to reign about the mys- 
terious lugger. Was she a pirate, or only a 
smuggler, or perhaps a privateer ? 

There was a young moon, and a firmament 
glowing with a myriad of stars. The light was 
shed softly on the water, though here and there 
the ocean glittered with its rays. A nearly im- 
perceptible, but what seamen +call a heavy air, 
came off the sea, bringing with it a refreshing 
coolness, The surface of the§water was perfectly 
unruftied, both within and without the long beach 
that makes the protection of the harbor; the 
body of the element wre no gee setting 
heavily, in a manner to yresendble the sleeping 
respirations of some huge monster. The heavy 
swell quietly moved the' dark hull of the craft 
that had so lately anchored in the harbor, and 
caused it gracefully to rise and fall upon the 
bosom of its native element. 

It is well known that for nearly a half century, 
dating from 1645, the coast of New England, 
and more particularly the immediate vicinity of 
Massachusetts Bay, abounded with a lawless class 
of men who employed their time principally in 
smuggling, and not unfrequently in acts of piracy ; 
and the home government even at this early pe- 
riod found it necessary to station cruisers and 
armed cutters on the coast, to protect the interests 
of the col The bays and rivers 
that indent the coast from Long Island Sound to 
Penobscot, were just so many lurking places for 
the bands of these lawless men, who navigated 
the sea in ves.els noted for speed, so that they 
were rarely overtaken or brought to justice. 
Such was the state of affairs at the date of our 
story, and the craft we have described belonged 
to the class just mentioned. 








CHAPTER II. 
LANDING THE CONTRABAND CARGO. 
Now let it work; Mischief, thou art afoct, 
Take then what course thou wilt!—Suakspgarg. 

Tr was near the hour of ten that night when 
the boatswain’s whistle on board the lugger 
sounded the call to up anchor, and directly after, 
with one or two of her lighter sails set, the craft 
made her way to the mouth of what is now 
called Saugus River. After winding up its 
meandering course about the distance of a mile, 
by means of towing, she was moored to the shore 
near a wild spot known as the Pirate’s Glen. We 
cannot refrain from telling the reader the legend 
of this spot, inasmuch as we are able to vouch 
for its truth, which is also corroborated by the 
history of the town of Lynn, published within a 
few years past. It is illustrative of the character 
of the times of which we write, and the closing 
event occurred but a couple of years previous 
to the very month in which the lugger we have 
described passed up the river to discharge her 
smuggled cargo. Just as the moon sunk behind 
the horizon, half a dozen wagons appeared by 
the river’s side, and immediately every man of 
the lugger’s crew was busy in loading them from 
the vessel’s hold. While the smugglers are thus 
employed, let us tell you of the trathful history 
of the Pirate’s Glen. 

In the fall of 1656, one pleasant evening, a 
little after sunset, a small vessel was seen to 
anchor near the mouth of Saugus River. A 
boat was presently lowered from her side, into 
which four men descended, and moved up the 
river a considerable distance, when they landed, 
and proceeded into the woods. They had been 
noticed by only a few individuals; but in those 
early times, when the people were surrounded by 
dangers, and easily susceptible of alarm, such 
an incident was well calculated to awaken sus- 
picion, and in the course of the evening the 
intelligence was communicated to most of the 





the boy upon his coat. His dress in 
every particular that worn by the lad, even in the 
matter of weapons; save in the place of the 





inhabitants of the town. In the morning the 
people naturally directed their eyes towards the 
shore, in search of a strange vessel—bat she was 





gone, and no trace could be found of cither her 


or her mysterious crew. It was afterwards as- 
certained that one of the men at the iron works, 
on going into the foundry on that morning, dis- 
covered a paper on which was written, that if a 





quantity of shackles, handcuffs, hatchets, and | 


other articles of iron manufacture, were made in 
a few days and placed in secrecy at a certain spot 
in the woods, which was particularly designated, 
an amount of silver to their full value, would be 
found in their place. The articles were made in 
a few days, and placed in conformity with the di- 
rections that had been given. On the next morn- 
ing they were gone, and the money was found 
according to promise, but though a watch had 
been kept, no vessel or men had been seen, and 
the mystery of their coming and going has never 
been revealed to this day. 

Some months afterwards, the four men who 
had been seen to ascend the river, returned, and 
selected one of the most secluded and romantic 
spots in the neighborhood for their abode. The 
place of their retreat was a deep, narrow valley, 
shut in on two sides by high hills and craggy, 
precipitous rocks, and shrouded on the other by 
thick pines, hemlocks and cedars, between which 
there was only one small spot to which the rays 
of the sun at noon could penetrate. Qn climb- 
ing up the rude and almost perpendicular steps 
of the rock on the eastern side, the eye could com- 
mand a full view of the bay on the south, and a 
prospect of a considerable extent of the sur- 
rounding country. The place of their retreat has 
ever since been called the Pirate’s Glen ; and they 
could not have selected a spot on the coast for 
many miles, more favorable for the purposes both 
of concealment and observation. Even at this 
day, when the neighborhood has become thickly 
settled, it is still a lonely and desolate place, and 
very few persons ever penetrate to its depths. 
Here the pirates built a small hut, made a gar- 
den, and dug a well, the appearance of which is 
still visible. It has been supposed that money 
was buried by them, but all search has proved 
fruitless. 

After they had resided here nearly a year, their 
retreat became known, and one of the king’s 
cruisers appearing on the coast, information was 
given concerning them. They were traced to 
their glen, and three of them were taken, carried 
on board the cruiser, and sent to England, where 
they were publicly executed. The other, whose 
name was Thomas Veal, escaped to a rock in 
the woods, about two miles to the north, in which 
was a spacious cavern, where the pirates had pre- 
viously deposited portions of their plunder. The 
fagitive fixed his residence here, and practised 
the trade of a sh ker, ionally coming 
down to the village to obtain articles of subsis- 
tence. Here he lived solitary and alone, until 
the Almighty visited him in his wrath. At the 
time of the great earthquake in 1658, the top of 
the rock was loosened and crushed down into the 
mouth of the cave, enclosing the unfortunate in- 
mate in his unyielding prison forever! All re- 
mains the same at this day, and the place is 
called thé Pirate’s Dungeon. Very few of our 
citizens realize that there are places so near to us 
of such wild and romantic interest, but we can 
assure them from our schoolboy experience, that 
it is well worth a visit. For the truth of the 
story of the Pirate’s Glen, we refer the reader 
to any of the old inhabitants of Lynn, and even 
to the history of the town itself, by that indefati- 
gable student, Alonzo Lewis. 

Two or three short hours served the active 
crew of the lugger to discharge their small but 
valuable cargo, and soon after midnight it was 
on its way inland tosome secret and secure place, 
where the revenue officers would least think of 
seeking for it. The cargo discharged, the first 
lieutenant of the lugger made his report to the 
captain, who directed that the vessel should be 
unmoored and towed out of the river; an easy 
job, i has the ding tide was in their 
favor, as it had also been at the time of their as- 
cending the river. The lugger soon forged out 
into the open bay, and just as the gray that fore- 
tells the coming day began to appear in the east, 
her sails flapped heavily in the morning breeze, 
then filling, she bore away under easy sail with 
the early tide to sea. All was again quiet on 
board the swift-footed craft as she swept grace- 
fully seaward, leaving in her wake a long, bright 
column of foam to mark her course. At the 
wheel sat a sober, watchful mariner, while an 
officer wrapped in a boat cloak walked by him- 
self the quarter deck ; in the waist of the lugger 
lounged a half dozen quiet seamen, forming the 
morning watch, half sleeping as they rested 
themselves against the guns that lincd tho sides 
of the vessel, in readiness for use. 

The lugger was of about one hundred and 
fifty tons admeasurement, and just the right size 
to handle well. She carried twelve guns, six of 
a side, and the evidences that met the eye in 
every quarter, showed that she was well calculat- 
ed for offensive or defensive warfare. The shin- 
ing capstan head, the holystoned deck, the well 
stored ropes, and utensils, showed a scrupulous 
regard for neatness, and that the strict arm of 
discipline reigned on board, be the character of 
the crew in their general calling what it might. 
As the lugger shot fairly out on her course, and 
made an offing of some two miles, the officer of 
the deck scanned the horizon in every direction 
with his night glass, and more particularly that 
point in which lay the harbor of Boston. 

“Please your honor,” said the seaman at the 
helm to the officer of the watch, doubtless pre- 
suming to the familiarity of addressing his su- 
perior while on duty, from the fact of his being 
an old and trusty man in particular favor, 
“ Please your honor, I didn’t just like the cut of 
that fellow’s jib that spoke to us last night off 
the outer ledge of rocks, and if he doesn’t tell a 
yarn in the harbor of Boston to-night that brings 
out a king’s ship to exchange salutes with us, 
then I miss my reckoning.” 

“Very likely, Marlin,” replicd the officer. 
“Twas sorry we found it necessary to speak the 
fellow at all.” 

“Don’t you make out anything here away, 
sir, off our starboard quarter?” asked Marlin, 
pointing nearly in the direction of Boston harbor. 

The officer bent his night glass in the direction 
indicated, and in a few moments exclaimed : 














“ Ay, Marlin, I think I do, stay by our lugrer, 
but it’s a cutter.” 

“ 1 thought the fellow would Mab.” 

“ Let me see: that must be the Alert—one of 
the swiftest crafts in his majesty's service, and a 
trifle larger than ourselves, a couple more barkers, 
and the men to use them.” 


“It must be a swift craft that we cannot show 

| Our stern to, sir, J have sailed in the lugger 

these five years, and I have never in that time 
seen the vessel that could hold away with us.” 

“ This must be reported to the captain, torth- 





with: keep her as you are, Marlin, give her a 
po.nt more northing, then—that's the course— 
keep her so. Iwill report the stranger to the 
captain.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” said Marlin, waking up at pros- 
pect of a chase; and feeling no fear for the re- 
sult, for he had too much confidence in the lug- 
ger’s speed to doubt her safe escape 

The captain soon appeared on deck, the same 
person whom we have seen to embrace his son 
on the shore. 

“Captain Freeman,” said the officer, “ I be- 
lieve the sail yonder just clearing the outer island 
of Boston harbor is a revenue cutter.’ 

“Tt is,” said Captain Freeman, after examin- 
ing the stranger through his glass. ‘Then coolly 
turning to his second in command, he directed 
the crew to be piped to make all sail. But it 
was evident from the manner in which the order 
was given to his offiver, that it was not actuated 
by fear, but rather by a sense of duty. 

“Tt is the royal cutter Alert, Mr. Burton,” 
said the captain to his lieutenant, and that ras- 
cally fisherman we spoke just at night fall yes- 
terday, has given information of our visit.” 

“ It is doubticss so, sir.” 

The boatswain'’s whistle sounded shrill and 
clear upon the morning air, as it called the crew 
of the smuggler from their hammocks to make 
all sail. Day had just fairly broken in the cast, 
and the king’s cutter was in full view from the 
deck of the Flying Fish ; so the smugglers eall- 
ed their fairy-like vessel, nor was it inappropri- 
ately named. 

Every inch of canvass that could draw was set 
on either vessel, and there being a fresh north- 
west breeze, they bent with their lee scupper urder 
the blue waters of the bay. Both had been built 
with an eye to swift sailing, and as they felt the 
power of the breeze, both of them seemed to leap 
over the foaming waves with lightning speed, so 
quickly did they glide along. The landsman who 
has ridden a swift courser, in a race with another 
animal, can realize in some degree the feeling of 
seamen when in a chase. They never fuil to 
wish for more wind, forgetting that the same 
breeze that blows for them, will increase equally 
the speed of their adversary. It was thus on 
board the Flying Fish—hour after hour did the 
two vessels hold on their course. Twice had 
the captain of the king’s ship lightened his heav- 
ier vessel by throwing overboard quantities of 
shot and other weighty freight, and in this way he 
had managed to near the smugylers slowly, yet 
so very gradually that it could hardly be per- 
ceived by either, until at mid-day the Alert, so 
the king’s cutter was named, fired the first gun. 
The shot came bounding and skipping over the 
water until at last it cast a shower of spray on 
the smuggler’s deck, and then sank to the bottom. 

The first shot from the cutter was soon followed 
by another and still another, until at last one 
better aimed than the rest took effect upon the 
fore topmast of the Fiying Fish. Scarcely more 
fatal to its speed would it have been to have de- 
prived the singular animal after which the smug- 
glers had named their craft, of one of its wings, 
than was this loss to them of their fore-tapmast. 
Their speed was at once lessened, while the Alert 
came up with them, as seamen say, hand over 
hand. Although Captain Freeman had long 
since beaten to quarters, still no demonstrations 
of hostility had yet escaped from the lugger ; she 
still held on her course, apparently no longer en- 
deavoring to escape, but quietly awaiting the 
coming up of the cutter. The smuggler’s crew 

bered one huzdred, all well armed and brave 
men, whose perilous calling had inured them to 
bravery. 

The Alert was perhaps forty tons larger than 
the Flying Fish, and carried thirty more men, 
with two more guns than the lugger. The two 
were now fast drawing towards each other, and 
the catastrophe would soon take place. Never- 
theless the crew of the lugger were as still as 
death, not an answering shot was given, and to 
tell the truth, the dreadful quiet on board the Fly- 
ing Fish foretold the fearful character of the 
coming straggle. 

A hoarse hail at last came across the water 
from the Alert. 

“ What lugger is that?” 

“ The Flying Fish,” was the prompt reply. 

“ Whither bound ?” 

“You should have asked these questions be- 
fore you fired into me.” 

“We know you,” said the captain of the Alert. 

“ Then keep off, or you will burn your fingers.” 

The king's vessel was scarcely less beautiful 
in her appearance than the smuggler’s craft. She 
was rigged as a topsail schooner, and the neat 
ness of everything alow and aloft showed her 
captain to be a magMMworthy of having the 
charge of so beautiful a vessel. The firing had 
ceased on board the Alert, and her captain was 
furling his lighter sails, as if well aware of the 
serious nature of the contest now so near at 
hand. The crews of both vessels stood silently 
at their guns, awaiting the word of commend 
to commence the work of carnage, and ever 
and anon, casting glances of defiance over the 
bulwarks at each other. Captain Freeman, see 
ing that escape by outsailing their pursuers was 
now out of the question, reduced sail so as 
jast to hold his beautiful craft in steerage way, 
and the captain of the king's ship had followed 
his example as he came up abreast, both versels 
now sailing a couple of lengths apart bow and bow. 

It was a deeply interesting sight to see these 
two vessels thus laying their course together, all 
silent and calm, the crew of the cutter in their 
uniform, and those on board the Flying Fish im 
red shirts and duck trowsers, al! obedient to their 
respective officers, whose orders were soon to 
sweep them by scores into ewrnicy 
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“ Father,” said the boy, whom the reader first 
met on the rock, “ we might fall off a little in our 
course, and then by sheering across his wake, 
rake him fore and aft.” 

“True, my boy, and well thought of, but I 
shall steer my course; he has wounded one of 
my spars, but no blood has yet been spilt on 
board the Flying Fish. Let him do that, and I'll 
fight the lugger till we all go down together, but 
I'll make him strike.” 

“ Bat, father, we shall not get this chance 
again; there goes his foresail now, he don’t 
mean to forge so far ahead as to give us the 
chance of gaining a raking position.” 

“ My mind is made up, my boy. The advan- 
tage you speak of, it is true, would go far in my 
favor, but I cannot take it.” 

It was not long before blood was spilt on the 
deck of the smuggler, which was the signal for 
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topmast, and the Flying F Fish bore away to sea. | 
In the contest, the smugglers had lost ten killed 
and twenty wounded, while the loss of the Alert 
was estimated at more than sixty killed! The 
dead were quietly committed to the deep, while 
every care was had for those who had been 
wounded in the late conflict. After making a 
good offing, the Flying Fish bore away to the 
southward. 

It was the middle watch on the night after the | 
action with the king’s ship, and while the lugger | 
was quietly fanning her way before a gentle night 
breeze that Captain Prince sought the deck. He | 
had tried for hours to resign himself to sleep, 
but after turning until he was weary in his berth, 
he had risen and now sought the open air to re- 


his eyes were turned upward to admire the order 
and symmetry with which the tall spars rose 





the crew of the Flying Fish to the 
battle on their own part, as the next chapter will 
show. 


CHAPTER IIL 


THF BATTLE IN GOOD EARNEST. 


Brace high each nerve to dare the fight, 
Aud boldly steer to seek the foeman ; 
One secret prayer to aid the right, 
And many & secret thought to besa rt ‘ 
ONG. 


Ir was not long before a cloud of smoke broke 
out from the side of the Alert fore and aft, out 
of which burst at intervals the liqui? flame, and 
at the same instant the iron shower of balls rat- 
tled and whistled about the rigging of the Flying 
Fish, and one fatal messenger tore away a limb 
from one of the smuggler’s crew. This was 
enough; Captain Freeman turned to his men, 
and in a low, but distinct voice, said : 

“Don’t let me see one of those shot thrown 
away. Fire!” 

The crew of the Alert had apparently fired at 
random, but not so the smugglers—every shot 
told upon the deck of the king’s cutter, and the 
captain was at once ednvinced when he saw the 
number of men disabled by this first discharge, 
that he must come to close quarters, and trust to 
his numbers to carry the smuggler’s craft by 
boarding ; and in accordance with this purpose 
the helm of the Alert was put up, and the two 
vessels were fast brought yard arm and yard arm 
to each other. 

“ With all my enie said aoa Freeman, 
“close quarters for me.’ 

“ Forward, there, stand by to dase the grap- 
nels,” said the first officer of the Flying Fish. 

“ Tie him to our bows with atrue lover’s knot, 
Mr. Burton, and be sure you have him fast,” said 
the captain. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” said the lieutenant, springing 
to see the order executed. 

In the meantime the firing continued on both 
sides, but the smugglers, careful in their aim, 
were sweeping the deck of the Alert at every 
shot, while the cutter’s guns seemed to do little 
execution. Captain Prince of his majesty’s cut- 
ter, intent only upon boarding, gave his orders 
gallantly and to that effect, and starcely had the 
grapnel irons taken a fair hold, before he began 
to board the Flying Fish at the bows, followed 
by the larger portion of his crew. And so gal- 
lantly did they bear themselves, that in spite of 
the desperate resistance of the smugglers, they 
gained a footing upon the deck by force of supe- 
rior numbers, and now commenced the fight in 
earnest. Hand to hand, skulls were clove, limbs 
cut to pieces, bodies run through, and the usual 
carnage perpetrated that occurs in a fierce and 
bloody hand to hand fight. The two crews, each 
headed by its respective captain, had fought thus 
for several] minutes, and the dead and dying 
strewed the deck. The smugglers had as yet 
kept inviolate the quarter deck of their craft, but 
Captain Prince and his crew had fought their 
way to the mainmast, where a stern but musical 
voice was heard above the din of battle : 

“ Larboard and starboard, men!” 

The smuggler crew well knew that voice, and 
every man iustantly obeyed its order, while their 
antagonists, surprised at the movement, drew 
back and crowded together forward. The smug- 
glers opened right and left, as we have said, at 
the word of command, and at the same instant, 
the roar of a double shotted picce of ordnance 
resounded from the quarter deck, engulphing the 
ship in a dense cloud of smoke. As it rolled off 
in curling clouds to windward, what a sight met 
the eye! On the quarter deck of the Flying 
Fish stood the raven haired boy, with the smok- 
ing match yet in his hand, with which he had 
fired the cannon at his side. On the forecastle of 
the lugger, where the cutter’s crew had gathered, 
lay forty dead and dying bodies, disabled by that 
one fearful raking shot of grape and canister. 

The brave boy by his own exertion had run 
in one of the quarter deck guns, and loaded it to 
the mouth with bullets and shot, of large and 
small kinds, with a heavy charge of powder, then 
pointing the gun inboard, he had given the order 
as we have seen, which was instantly compre- 
hended by the crew of the Flying Fish, while 
the enemy were nearly demolished. Thus had 
the brave and thoughtful act of the boy done 
more to save his father’s vessel than all the rest 
of the stout crew put together. 

Captain Prince now tindilli scarcely a dozen 
effective men about him, ordered a retreat, and 
like a brave man brought up the rear himself. 
The crew, or rather such of them as were left 
alive and able, made their retreat to the deck of 
the Alert, but Captain Prince was himself made 
prisoner by the smugglers, and was forced to re- 
rign his sword to Captain Freeman of the lngger. 
The smugglers now flushed with success, were 


about to follow up their advantage, but Captain 
Freeman, seeing that he was fully revenged, and 
that he had their captain a prisoner, ordered the 
grapnels cut loose, the sails were braced round, 


while those of the Alert remained aback, and the 
Flying Fish shot away from her late antagonist. 
The lieutenant of the cutter, thinking his cap- 
tuin was killed, and also realizing the state of his 
letermined to make the best of his way 





crew, d 


back to Boston, thankful that he had escaped so 
well from the fierce and bloody encounter with 
the lugger. Thus ended the fight between the 
Flying Fish and the revenue cutter Alert. 





The smugglers soon repaired their wounded 





rds the heavens, from the black mass of the 
hull, and the rigging hanging in the air, one 
dark line crossing another, until to an inexperi- 
enced eye all design seemed confounded in the 
confusion and intricacy of the studied maze. 
After a hasty glance at the rigging aloft he turned 
to a closer examination of the deck; with the 
exception of ‘he watch, and one, who though 
wrapped in the ample fulds of a sea cloak, he at 
once recognized as the officer of the deck ; the 
crew were all below. On either side of the deck 
there was a dark, frowning battery, arrayed in 
the beautiful and imposing style of marine archi- 
tecture. After a hasty glance at these engines of 
war, he turned towards the officer, who stood 
musing as he leaned upon the taffrail, and a 
upon the sea. He approached him i 
and indeed spoke twice before he succeeded in 
gaining his attention. 

“Itis a very still night and the lugger has 
scarce @ motion other than that of pressing 
forward through the water,” said the prisoner. 

“Tt is the way with the Flying Fish,” said he 
whom he had addressed, who as he turned towards 
him, discovered the person of the boy whom the 
reader first met upon the rock. 

“ You are young to be engaged in such a trade. 
Do you follow it from inclination, if I may be so 
bold as to ask ?” 

“The captain of the lugger orders the vessel, 
and there is no one of the crew that cares to do 
more or less than obey.” 

Captain Prince was struck with the youth and 
beauty of the young officer, and also with a cer- 
tain touch of melancholy that he thought he 
detected in his voice. He could not have been 
more than fifteen years of age, and yet he was in 
full charge of the deck, and the respectful man- 
ner in which the old seaman who stood at the 
helm replied to his observations touching the 
duty of his office or otherwise, showed that he 
was respected on board. Captain Prince, too, 
had witnessed a fearful evidence of his prompt- 
ness and decision of character in the discharge 
of the gun from the quarter deck during the late 
action, and which decided the contest. Prince 
could not but imagine that the boy, for he was 
but a boy in years, who now stood before him, 
poorly relished the life he seemed to lead, and he 
determined to seek an opportunity to question 
him. 

“ We set lightly in the water; do you usually 
sail with so little cargo, sir?” asked the prisoner. 

“ We carry little else save our provisions, with 
now and then some valuable but light freight; 
the rest of our ballast is made up of these guns, 
and the stuff to put into them.” 

“Ts it usual for ships in your trade to go s0 
heavily armed ?” 

“ Perhaps so, perhaps not. To own the truth, 
there’s not much law cn the coast, and the strong 
arm often does as much as the right, therefore 
our captain thinks there should be no lack of 
guns or ammunition on board of the lugger.” 

“Can it be that one so favored by nature as 
yourself, can relish such a life as you must needs 
lead here ?” 

“Hush, sir! The very boards in this vessel 
have ears, and there is little, even in thoughts, 
that transpires on board, that does not reach the 
captain’s knowledge.” 

“IT know I could convince you, and prevail 
upon you to leave this reckless life,” said Prince, 
in a more guarded voice. 

“ And leave my father ?”’ 

“Ts the captain then your father ?” 

“ He is.” 

“ How terrible to bring thee up to such a pro- 
fession as this !”” 

“Stay, sir, I do not think you know us. We 
are no pirates, our only crime being that of free 
commerce.” 

“How so? Did you not resist and fight the 
king’s ship to-day ?”’ 

“We acted in self-defence. 
first gun ?” 

“T acknowledge it came from the Alert.” 

“We sought no quarrel with you, but would 
rather have avoided it.” 

“ You speak truly.” 

“ Then do not censure too severely. But still,” 
said the young officer, drawing nearer to Prince, 
“T would to heaven you could persuade Aim to 
leave this life—speak not of me, though.” 

“What led thee, or rather him to adopt this 
course ?” 

“1 know not—and I cannot learn, for it gives 
him too much pain to revert to the past. I never 
do it. My earliest remembrance is of being on 
shipboard with him, as we are now, and by de- 
grees I have come to serve him as you see, sec- 
ond in command.” 

“ Singular!” said Prince. 

“O, could you persuade him to leave this life ! 
I know it is not congenial with his feeings. It 
is not to gain wealth, for he has enough of that; 
but I think to drown remembrance in the activity 
and bustle of the « calling.” vic 

“I will try, believe me. 

“ Approach him gently,” said the boy, now 
taking Prince’s hand, in his earnestness ; ‘‘ offer 
no reproach, for that will avail nothing, but speak 
to him asa brother, and Heaven bless your etfurt.” 

“I will—and believe me, I feel a deeper inter- 
est for your sake than I can well express.” He 
pressed the boy’s hand, and bidding him good- 
night, again sought his berth.- 


fresh himself. As he reached the quarter deck, 
| 
| 
! 





Who fired the 
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STORY OF GRACE DARLING. 


Among the heroines of history the name of 


| 


Grace Darling will ever claim a high place. The | 


noble act which made her known to the world 
should be held in perpetual money, in justice 
to her, and as a stimulus to ph Find- 





Py- 


| ing that the facts in her history had passed so 


mach from public remembrance, and that they 
were so inaccessible, we have condensed the 
narrative from Chambers’ Miscellany for our 
columns. It will be new to many of our readers, 
and interesting to all: 

Grace Darling, the seventh child of William 


Darling, was born November 24, 1815, at Bam- 


borough on the coast of North Cumberland, but 
most of her girlhood, to the time of her death, 
was spent within the prison-like walls of the 
Longstone Lighthouse. Her disposition was re- 
served and retiring ; in person she was about the 


| middle size, of fair complexion and pleasing 


countenance ; there was nothing masculine in 
her appearance, but on the contrary, she present- 
ed a very gentle aspect, with an expression of 
the greatest mildness and benevolence. 

Living on this lonely spot, in the midst of the 
ocean, with the voice of the tempest familiarized 
to her mind, the sound of the everlasting deep 
her constant lullaby, the wide-spreading sea her 
only prospect, with now and then a distant sail 
on the horizon—Grace Darling was shut ont, as 
it were, from the active scenes of life, and debar- 
red from the innocent enjoyments of society and 
companionship, whicwas a female, must have 
been dear to her, unaccustomed though she was 
to their indulgence. 

She was twenty-two years of age when the 
incident occurred which has made her name so 
universally known. The Forfurshire steamer, a 
vessel of about three hundred tons burden, un- 
der the command of Mr. John Humble, sailed 
from Hull, on her voyage to Dundee, on the eve 
of Wednesday, Sept 5th, 1838, with a valuable 
cargo of bale goods and sheet iron, and having 
on board sixty-three souls. In consequence of 
the very inefficient state of the vessel, though 
only two years old, it soon became unmanage- 
able, and the tide setting strong to the south she 
proceeded in that direction. It rained heavily 
during the whole time, and the fog was so dense 
it was impossible to tell her situation. At 
length breakers were di d close to leeward, 
and the Faroe lights which were now visible, left 
no doubt as to the imminent peril of all the crew. 
Captain Humble vainly attempted to avert the 
catastrophe, by running the vessel between the 
island and the mainland ; she would not answer 
the helm, however, but was driven to and fro by 
a furious sea. About half-past three in the morn- 
ing she struck with her bows foremost on the 
rock, the ruggedness of which is such* that at 
periods when it is dry, it is scarcely possible for 
any one to stand erect upon it, and the edge 
which met the timbers of the ill-fated steamer de- 
scends a hundred fathoms deep or more. 

Very soon aft .the » jfirst shock, a powerful 
Wave struck thes ‘ehich Taised her off the 
rock ; but the next on ent she was thrown with 
great violence against the sharp edge of the cliff, 
which striking her about midship, broke her in 
two pieces, the after part, containing the cabin 
with many of the passengers, was instantly car- 
ried off through a tremendous current called Pifa 
Gut, which was considered dangerous even in 
good weather, while the fore part remained on 
the rock. The sufferers, nine in number, re- 
mained in their dreadful and perilous situation till 
dawn, fearing lest every rising surge would sweep 
the fragments of wreck on which they stood into 
the dark and foaming xbyss beneath their feet. 

As the day brokeon the morning of the 7th, 
they were descried from the Longstone by the 
Darlings, at nearly a mile’s distance. A mist 
hung over the island, and though the wind had 
somewhat abated, the sea, which even in the 
calmest weather is never at rest among the gorges 
between those iron pinnacles, still raged fearfully. 
At the lighthouse were only Mr. and Mrs. Dar- 
ling and their heroic daughter. The boisterous 
staic of the sea is sufficiently proved by the fact 
that at a later period in the day a reward of £5, 
offered by Mr. Smeddle, the steward of Bam- 
borough Castle, could not induce a party of tish- 
ermen to venture off the mainland. To brave the 
perils of that terrible passage then, would have 
done the highest honor to the well-tried nerves of 
even the stoutest of the male sex. 

Through the dim mist, by the aid of a glass, 
the figures of the sufferers were seen clinging to 
the wreck. It is said that Mr. Darling shrank 
from the attempt; not so his daughter. At her 
solicitation the boat was launched, with the help 
of her mother, and father and daughter entered 
it, each taking an oar. What makes it more re- 
markable is, that Grace Darling never had oc- 
casion to assist in the boat previous to this time, 
others of the family being always at hand. 

In estimating the dangers which these heroic 
adventurers encountered, there is one circum- 
stance that ought not to be forgotten. Had it 
not been ebb tide the boat could never have pass- 
ed between the island, and Darling and his 
daughter knew that the tide would be flowing on 
their return, when their united strength would 
have been utterly insufficient to pull the boat 
back to the lighthouse island; so that, had they 
not obtained the assistance of the survivors in 
rowing back, they themselves would have been 
compelled to remain on the rock beside the 
wreck till the tide again ebbed. It could only 
have been by great muscular power, as well as 
determined courage, that the father and daughter 
carried the boat up to the rock, and when there, 
a danger, greater even than they had encountered 
in approaching it arose, from the difficulty of 
steadying the boat, and preventing its being de- 
stroyed on those sharp edges, by the ever restless 
heaving of the billows. The nine sufferers were, 
however, safely rescued. One of the poor fellows, 
in speaking of it afterward, with tears, said the 
thrill of delight which he experienced in seeing 
the boat approach the rock, changed to a feeling 
of amazement, which no language could express, 
when he saw that one of their deliverers was a 
female! They were taken at once to the light- 
house, which was their only place of refuge at 
the time. 








| young heroine. 


No sooner was the circumstance known through 
the papers that a young girl had thus risked her 
life, than that lonely lighthouse became the cen- 
tre of attraction to the sympathizing th 
including many of the wealthy and the great, 
who in most instances testified, by substantial 
tokens, the feelings with which they regarded the 
The Duke and Dachess of 





| Northumberland invited her and her father to 





Alnwick Castle, and presented her with a gold 
watch. The Humane Society sent her a most 
flattering vote of thanks, and the president gave 
her a handsome present. A public subscription 
was also raised, which amounted to about £700. 
To such a pitch did enthusiasm rise, that a night- 
ly sum was offered her by the proprietors of the 
metropolitan theatres, on condition that she 
would merely sit in a boat during the perform- 
ance of a piece in which her character bore a 
prominent part, but she declined all such offers. 

Amidst all this applause, Grace never forgot 
the modest dignity of conduct which became her 
sex and station. These many testimonials only 
seemed to produce in her mind feelings of won- 
der and grateful pleasure, and though her circum- 
stances were very much improved, she preferred 
to reside with her parents at the lighthouse. 

In 1841, ber health failing, she was removed to 
Bamborough, and placed under the care of Dr. 
Fender. Finding no relief, she was taken to 
Wooler, and from thence to Newcastle for further 
medical advice. The Duchess of Northamber- 
land hearing of her arrival, immediately procur- 
ed a comfortable place for her in an airy part of 
the city, supplied the poor sufferer with every 
requisite, and sent her own physician to give her 
the benetit of his medical counsel. But con- 
sumption had set his seal on this fair young girl, 
and death had marked her for his own. Once 
more she was moved back to her sister’s home at 
Bamborough, where she arrived only ten days 
before her decease. On the day of her removal 
from Alnwick, the Duchess of Northamberland 
called to take her last farewell of Grace, which 
she did with the most unaffected kindness. 

Shortly before her death she expressed a strong 
desire to see as many of her relations as could 
come, and with surprising forti ude and self- 
command gave each some token of remembrance. 
The thought of death gave her no wneasiness, 
and throughout her whole illness no complaint 
escaped her lips, Onthe 20th of October, 1842, 
she quietly sank into that sleep that knows no 
awakening on this side of eternity ; on the Mon- 
day following, her remains were carried to the 
grave, attended by a large concourse of people. 
Sach was the brief career of this truly noble and 
heroic maiden. 





THE MYSTERY OF MUSIC. 


What a mystery is music—invisible, yet mak- 
ing the eye shine ; intangible, yet making all the 
nerves to vibrate; floating between earth and 
heaven ; falling upon this world as if a strain 
from that above, ascending to that as a thank- 
offering from ours. It is God's gift, and it is too 
lofty for anything but his praise ; too near to the 
immatesial to be made the minister of sordid plea- 
sure ; too clearly destined to mount upwards to 
be used for inclining hearts to earth. O, that 
the churches knew how to sing; making masic a 
joy, a triumph, a sunshine, a song of larks, as 
well as a midnight song of the nightingales !— 
Arthur's Italy in Transition. 





Ow Carions Department, 


{Prepared for The Flag atone Union.) 
A curious Story. 

A fatal pair of pantaloons is put on record by the New 
Orleans Crescent. The steward of the ship Barnabas 
Webb feil off the staging of that ship at Liverpool, and 
was killed. His wife was stewardess, and she cleaned and 
put away his pantaloone with his other clothes. The 
cook of the ship, named Nell, was promoted to the post of 
steward, and on the arrival of the ship at New Orleans, 
having occasion to go ashore, and being a little short of 
clothes, he borrowed those of her deceased husband from 
the stewardess. Going on board the ship again, be fell 
off the staging, like his predecessor of the pants, and was 
killed. It is not probable that they will be worn by any 
one acquainted with the 











A Menagerie Incident. 

A rather singular episode took place during a storm in 
the menagerie of M. Hebert, the naturalist, on the north 
jetty, at Havre. A fine rosa! tiger, which had been for 
some days in one of the cages, had conceived a strong 
affection for a maguificent lion, and the two auimals lived 
together on the most friendly terms. On the night in 
question, whether the animals became alarmed by the 
violence of the wind, or whether some cause of quarrel 
had arisen between them, is not known; but a fight took 
place, as when M. Hebert entered the place in the morn- 
ing, he found the tiger strangled, and the lion walking 
round the dead body with all the triumph of a conqueror. 





Petrifactions. 

Some remarkable petrifactions have been discovered at 
Pike's Peak, the most notable being the base of a wwam- 
moth pive-tree. When found it was still standing, but in 
several pieces, having the appearance of a stump shaken 
and shivered by a violent wind, which had torn the re- 
mainder of the trunk away. It measured ten feet across, 
and it is believed that the original diameter was as much 
as twelve feet. Sevwral pieces have been taken away, which 
are said to show the grain of the wood as if in its natural 
state, while from the cracks resin has exuded, and is pet- 
tified in pellucid, honey-like drops, somewhat resembling 
pearls. 


A smart 

A tagacious little black-tan terrier, known to officials 
on the South-Western Railway, England, as ‘* Windsor 
Bob,” is in the habit of travelling up and down ‘i Lon- 
don and South-Western Rallway on the engines, carefully 
taking charge of the locomotive in the absence of the 
driver or stoker, and preventing any one from getting on 
the engine. He stops at intermediate stations at bis own 
pleasure, and jumps on the engioe of either up or down 
train which follows that which lef him 


Queer Accident. 

An English woman in Springfield, Mass.. weighing 
three hundred and fifty pounds, met with a singular acci 
dent, and bad a narrow escape from a broken neck, lately 
For some reason she avoided poing down rtairs by jomp- 
ing from @ bedroom window, when her skirts caught 
upon the top of a bed-post and held her, * 
head down,” until a neighbor arrived and rendered anris- 
tance. Her hoops were badly breken, but otherwise the 
damage was of no account 


feet up sud 


A capacious Maw. 

A shark caught near Port Jackson ecsrried the following 
curious miscellany in his capacious stomach —Haf eo 
bam, several legs of mutton. « hind quarter of a pig, bead 
and fore legs of a bali-doz, with a rope round bie neck, a 
quantity of horesfesh. a plece of parking, and « ship's 
scraper. No wouder that over twelve gallons of oi were 
obtained from hiv liver’ 
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‘BRILL ANT Nov ELETTE s. 


We bare now om band aud for sale, the Bilowlng Dri 
lant stories. in bound form, redly diwstreted with 
ongrmal engrevings, and forming the cheapest books ta 
price ever offered to the pubic Every one of there 
works was written expressly for this establisha ent, aod 
the sopyright is secured accorling to las 
single copies by mail, post pard, for twenty crmis each, oF 
are copies, pest $B, for one dollar 


THE KNIGHT OF LYON: or, Tur Moxseon = Lavt 
Baipe Of all the stories which Mr Cobb ber produced, 
We think this the moet artistic and interesting 
ful, intensely aheorbing, fall of life and action. tt pels te 
the iablenua of its plot sith all the fire that Mooreh 
aod Spanist history aeons This story Would reader 
any authors pame fame: 

Written expressly for as as by SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 

THE DOOMED KING: or, Tar Crows ayn THe Stoner 

This romanceef the Throne, the alter, aud the Camp, 
is replete 81th adventure, com lining vy etrangest (urns 
of fortune sed the most start lt " 

Written for us by ae yeancis, isa Sbrnitac rg 


THE ADVENTURER : or, Tar Waeck on tue Ispias 
Ocean This capital to es ‘of the land and rea ts de- 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series of 

Dovelettes, and has received the compliment of belong 
Te published in Bugland It is elegnatly Ulustreted, 
and absorbing'y interesting from the Gret to the inet 
page of the story. The opening scene , og the por- 
trait of a London aghast drawn to the ii 

Written for us by -LIRU TENANT MURRAY 

THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tue Kastoration 

he loce'= of thie absorbing romance lies in France and 
| okag at points familiar to the accomplished autbor, 
~a0 bas but lately returned from Burope, whither be 
has been in the employment of our government. 
thrilling story alove would make any writer famous. 
We vouch for it, that no ope wbo commences the tale 
will willingly lay it by until every page bas beep reed 

Written for us by...... “Siar. c &. ame 

THE CABIN BOY: cr, Lareon rue Wine. This 
sea story has passed to ite sevent’ edition—-and to Seoall 
who love a romance of ‘the ocean, it wit! afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy md the plot and the vividoess of 
the descriptions are uns , the favorite aurbor 
oe surpassed himectt & io this delightful story of the 

and its romantic associations 

ww ritten for us by . LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

THE CHINESE JU: OGLER: or, Tus Gaanpen’s Prot. 
The powers the Celestial ee | and ips vein of 
rounance hig’ ly interesting, furolshes many illustra- 
tions of Chinese life and babit+, while the plot of the 
story ie brimming with novel and eerTtee incident 

ritten expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 


THE RUINED AB Tus Girsers or Fonsst 

Hitt. This is o tale of tha be time. during the reign 
of Charles I1., when portions of England, especially in 
the county of Kent, were the /ocale of the wanderip 
gipaeys, whose te and customs are a theme 
never falling incident and adventure. It is fresh with 
all the vigor of lifelike delineation. 

Written for us by............ Da. J. H, ROBINSON. 


THE RED REVENGER: or, Tue Pinate Kine or Tue 
Fionivas This tale of the Gulf and its —— one 
that portrays man; a and romantic phases 
ata fshiry when mfieie: y conflict — maintained be- 
tween the 3) sof Cubs and a — 
who infested the seas in its vicinity some ceptu- 
ries ago. Written for us by........ NED bu TNTLINE. 


THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tur Wi Curertaix. A 
Moravian Tale. Thisisa highly tutenveting story of by- 
ne scenes of thrilling Interest pecu- 

fee to the period of history which it deseribes. It is 

ove of Cobb's earliest and best romaness, the vividness 
of which has given him such vast rage eta This 
tale been translated inte French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London. By........ 8YLV ANUS COBB, Jn. 


THE ARKANSAS RANG 5 oe Diners tux Back - 
WoopDsMAN. A vivid story of West, unrivalled 
in plotand character. The Lome is the eleventh edi- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one —! 
the best selling book we have ever moigeee oem this 
tablishment, and the one which the os auneiiann 
fale best. By... ..cccseess ui IWUTENANT MURRAY. 


HILDEB) : or, Tax Beccaness awp Tar Canpi- 
NAL This Sicilian story of Sea is one of 
striking interest, and the plot is Repent conceived and 
skilfully carried out. The present is the A/th edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of eich war never excelled 
even by Dumas vgagl goalie pte toe parrative— reader 
ean hardly lay it by un 

Witten eapeenly for us by. “AUBTIN’ c. DURDICK. 

THE YACHT: or, Locan tus Wantoce. A 

ES ROsAL Romance ‘of Sea and Land, abounding fn 

woven 


are 


We will nnd 


Gree 





incident = adventure. Mr. Cobb has nome of 
the mos rtling events of the A 

into this thrilling fap Tt pe. popularit whieh is rs 
tested by ite 


ven editions 
w ritten pk of for us by BT SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


SCOUT: or, Suarrsnoorens oy Tar Revo.vrion. 
his story of our nary stro, is one of much 
interest, and narrates with ‘vivid and litelike eflect sume 
of the scenes of that eventtul pe’ Major Voore ts 
every inch a soldier, and this is eminently a milfary ro- 
mance, one age thie ea at the tap of the drum. 





Written for us b : PEKLEY POORR. 
THE CHILD OF ‘THE BAY: or, Tue Sarion’s Pro- 
tees. This tale of lite on the and phases of F. 


ocean, Dg- 
lish and East Indian incident, is the most captivating 
ued. ‘It has the merece =a of 
the Ocean a t been re- wed by 
Lloyd, Londen. By.. Mw SYLVANU CORE. a”. 


THE UNKNOWN mask: or, The Bete oy Mapai. 
scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 

we thrilling nature. Asa tale of love and intrigue, it 
has tew equals. tenant Murray is the most uc, 
ba ce delineator of the affections who bas written in 


present centu: Editions bet this story have been 
pecan both in Spanish and Fre 
Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


Is. : or, Tas Conspreatons or Copa. 
‘TapE SEE, te Green Land and the Blue Sea. Kich in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of « revolutionary charsc- 
ter. Mr was fora 

the government service of Spain, and has inid 
plot of this beautiful tale in the ‘Gem of the Caribbean 
Sea. Written for us by. ¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue beng or Tue Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Co! best 
novelette, full to the brim of Sarttin and vivid life, 
and containing & most intensely interesting pilot. ut 
has been compared to Maryatt’s best sea novel, con ees 
renched seren editions. It isa Sit Wy tale fre 
beginning toend. By........ SYLVANUS COBB, ae. 


THE DAN G STAR: or, Tas Sxvccten or tee 
CursaPeake. This is a story of the Coast and the Bea, 
written in our author's happiest vein, and portrays char- 
acter with great tact and life. It is the most popular 
pea tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote, and bas 
exceeded in the number of its editions bis — 
* Dancing Beather,”’ which it also does in interes 

Written expressly for us by... ... J. ul. INGRAHAM. 

THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tuk Peorner 


or Tie Boumen Wain. The scenes of this story are 
laid mainly in Vewice and in the mountain forest on the 





boundary of Kohemia. and incidents of thrilling 
nerve and interest It is just the hind of remance in 
which Mr. Cobb excels, and has been pronounced ru- 
perior to Cooper's oe — of the Bravo, the scenes 
of which are laid in the 5 57 

Written expressly for a by. BYLVANUS COBB, Ja 


THE FOUNDLING: or, Hexmione oF 81. Arrows 
This Komance of the Continent depicts scenes of ® thrili- 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice du 
the middle of the last century. It will be remem? 
that M Hunter was rent abroad by the Wer Depert- 
ment of the United Ftates a few years rince on a tour of 
obeci vation among European fortifications, and it eas 
during this foreign service that the facts of this story 
were obtained in France and Italy 

Written expressly for us by. Mason F.C. HUNTER 


THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or. Tae Ounp oF tHe 
Bisema. A tale portraying eg life of the wandering 
incall, in the heart of Sunny Fpain. It ie the moet 
fascinating story of gipsey life ever published tm this 
country, and though truthful to life, is set ment start 
Nag in many of ite abeorting chapters 

Written expressly for us by... Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tue Oeacte ann ors 


This romance of ancient Tyre le one of the 


ing picture of lite ip that |uxurious city 
poccese: oll. and “oll con fe, in nearly every theatre im this 
preg ape paserd through three ae is Lon 

he 


— oy the fowrterria elt ehh we 
posced pub! ' By SYLVANUS “COBL. Je 
IVAN SERF: or, Txe Resetsw are Cracassuaw 


THE 
Thix ie a well-toid and highly graphic tale of life, do 
metic and military, in Kuseia, Turkey and Cire onsia 
Written expressly forme by AUSTIN CG. BUKDICK 


| THE BLACK EWIGHT: or. Tur Wavnrersc Bows 
| miss This is a characteristic romance of the days of 
} chivairy, written in cur suthor's urwal taking style. 

Writwen expressly for os by = =Da J B ROB NON 


CAPTAIN BELT: cr. Twe Beocasren oF ree Geus 
A romantic Btary of the Fea and the Fhore. This iv an- 
other of those graphic sea stories for whith our suther 

| is Gmous 
| Written for us 
| THE C 


ay 








¥ CLINTON BARRINOTON 
£5 BR RE: or Wied pp oneny Cava 
a fost charm - 


tag story of paler Fuse th "cake aoa ie 
| Taq sisition 
H Wrietz= sxprenty for us by 
MM BALLOU, Pitishe, 
Bo Ty Winter Street, Boston, 
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Port's Corner. | 


THE LONELY TEAR. 


BY HEINRICH HEINE. 


What means this tear ali lonely, 
That troubles now my gaze’ 

Of olden times the offepriog— 
Still in mine eye it stays. 


It had its shining sisters, 
Who all have faded from sight, 
With all my joys and sorrows, 
Yea, faded in storm and night. 


Like clouds have also fleeted, 
The stars to blue and mild, 

Which into my yearning bo:om 
Those joys and sorrows once smiled. 


Ah, even my love's devotion, 
Like idle breath did decay! 

Thou old, old tear all lonely, 
Do thou, too, pass away! 





A REGATTA. 

This was a day of banqueting on board, 
And swan-winged barks, and barges many -oared, 

. The young, the gay, 
The beautiful were there. Right merrily 
The pleasure boats glide onward, with swift prow 
The clear wave curling, till around each bow, 
With frequent flash, the bright and feathery spray 
Throw mimic rainbows at the sun io play. 
The ship is won—the silken chair is lowered: 
Exultiog youth and beauty beund on board; 
And, while they wonderi:g gaze on sail and shroud, 
The flaps o'er tue like « crimson cloud. 
Young Pleasure kissed each heart.— Wa. 


YACHTING. 
Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 
While, proudly riding o’er the azure realm, 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 
outh at the p.ow, and Pleasure at the on 
Rar. 





[Written for The Flag of eur Union.) 


_ THE HEIR OF HOMEWOOD. 





BY MRS. A. L. CRUIKSHANK. 
[concLupeEp ] 


Two years soon pass away, and though Mrs. ; 
Travers thought the time long, “she could not j 
think of recalling her son while his letters told ‘ 
them that he was well and happy. He came at last, ' 
however, looking somewhat pale from close con- . 
finement to the easel. Albert arrived about the 
same time, and he aroused the most serious fears _ 
by his comments on his cousin’s appearance, ° 
advising him serigusly to see the fumily physi- . 
cian. 

“ You know, aunt, there has been p 


+ and groaned aloud. 


“ I sincerely hope so,” said the lady; “try to | 
recover yourself a little, and then join us in the | 
supper room.” 

Walter watched the last silken floance disap- 
pear, and then he buried his face in the pillows | 
“ What terrible disease has 
taken hold upon me, I wonder, to make me feel 
thus weak and wretched in so few days? Where | 
is all the strength I was once so proud of? My | 
nerves unstrung, my head confused and dizzy ! 
God help me, can it be madness? 
let them know how strangely I feel, my mother, 
Adela. O, my bright anticipations of this meet- 
ing, and how realized !” 


“ Papa wishes to know if you are better, Mr. | 


Travers!” And looking up he saw Adela beside 
deepest anxiety. 

“O, yes, I feel much better; but before we go 
down, I want to be quite sure that you wish me 
to call you Miss Hamilton. Or shall it be Adela 
and Walter, as in the old times?’ And he 
held a little trembling hand and looked earnestly 
into a sweet, blushing face. Walter had spoken 
so suddenly, that she had no time to recollect all 
the dignified speeches she had intended to make, 
and in fact the power of speech at all was gone. 

“You are not angry with me, Adela, dear 


Adela? It is happiness to meet again, is it 
not ¢” 
“Yes.” The whisper was so low he had to 


bend down to hear it. For one instant he held 
her to his heart, then in pity let her go, she trem- 
bled so violently. Still holding her hand he 
drew it under his arm, and led her down to the 
crowded rooms below, where they joined the 
party in the supperroom. Highly-wrought 
feeling for a time banished the deathlike languor 
he dreaded, and Sir Richard congratulated him 
on his improved looks. Walter asked his per- 
mission to address his daughter, which was readi- 
ly granted. 

“ You are worthy of her, and that is more than 
I would like to say to any one else. I will own 
that if you can win her, it will make us happy. 
We can trust our treasure to your care.” * 

The party went off joyously, but before morn- 
ing, gaiety was turned into anxiety, and mes- 
sengers had been sent for Walter’s physician ; 
repeated and deathlike faintings having greatly 
alarmed the whole family. Dr. C. could not 
come, but Snelling answered the call, and as a 
matter of course, Walter did not improve. Noth- 
ing could exceed the physician’s attention, but 
his patient daily grew weaker and worse. Old 
Dr. Brown was summoned at last, and then 





in our family, and there is nothing like preven- : 
tion in time, and Dr. C. is so skilltul you can ; 
put all contidence in his opinion.” 

“ How kind of Albert to feel so anxious about ; 
you, Walter, dear! I did not know that he had 
such a kind heart.” And Mrs. Travers’s con- ! 
science reproached her for so long disliking one 
who had her darling’s welfare so at heart. 

“Albert is far from being kind or generous,” 
said Sir Richard ; “he always was selfish, and 
the past two years have not improved him. I 
think him a very dangerous person.” 

“ We will not discuss his good or bad qualities, 
but at present it is very proper to act on his ad- 
vice and let Dr. C. pass an opinion on our 
prodigal here, who does not look quite so well as 
I could wish,” said Mr. Travers. “ Ill or well, 
he must come with you to the birthday party. 
Adela would not enjoy herself at all if he did 
not ; 80, young man, you see you have just one 
week to get well in.” 

“Why, Uncle Richard, there is nothing in the 
world the matier with me. I am just listening 


whether he will or no; don’t be surprised if you 
see me over at the park to-morrow. I cannot 
wait a week to see my dear little cousin.” 

“Come when you like, my boy,” said his 
warm-hearted friend ; “be sure there is always a 
welcome awaiting you.” 

Dr. C. obeyed Mr. Travers’s summons in- 
stantly, and while he is assuring the anxious 
parents that there is not the slightest cause for 
alarm, we will listen to a conversation going on 
between his partner, young Dr. Snelling, and 
Albert Travers. 

“ You see,” said the latter, “that everything 
works admirably, there is every chance for you 
to work, and if you are only tolerably careful, 
no possibility of detection. I care not how long 
the business is in doing, if it is oMly safe and 
sure; and now that I have explained to you the 
whole affair, I see no reason why you cannot 
work it out. You know your reward, and I 
have never deceived you.” 

“And do you suppose that proud Miss Hamil- 
ton will marry you? Why, she looks for a 
coronet, no less!” 

“Never mind, he shall not stand in my way. 
Hamilton Park is worth some trouble to win.” 

“So it is, but lam afraid you wont win it. 
However, I wont discourage you; go ahead and 
T'll go with you. Ihave a small score of my 
own to settle with that young chap, which makes 
the job all the easier to do.” 

After renewed cautions to his confederate to 
be circumspect, young Travers left, and Snell- 
ing proceeded to fulfil his promise. At the ex- 
piration of a week Walter was decidedly worse, 
but nothing would prevent his attending the birth- 
day ball given by Sir Richard in honor of his 
daughter’s completing her seventeenth year. 
He was ished at the imp two years 
had made in Adela, who appeared before him a 
very vision of loveliness. Her face and figure 
were perfect, and the delicate lace dress with 
apple blossoms, were exactly suited to his taste. 
Many were more gorgeously attired, but none 
looked more beautiful. 

Walter danced but once; there was a strange, 
weary feeling upon him all the time, and even 
Sir Richard had to own that he looked ill, and 
advised him to leave the excitement of the ball- 
room for an hour's repose on the library sofa, 
whither his aunt accompanied him. 

“This illness of yours is strange, Walter; 
what does Dr. C. think of it ?” 

“O, he says I am quite well, aunt, only a little 
wearied with the joumney. I shall be all right in 








a day or two.” 


Snelling had to work most cautiously, for a keen 
pair of eyes were upon him. There was no 
chance to retreat, for Albert was ever near, and 
there were a thousand dangers in advancing. 
An unknown danger, too, beset them, for Albert’s 
every action was watched by one whose ven- 
geance was sleepless, one who more than sus- 


' pected the vile plan he was working out, and 


whose determination to thwart him was as im- 
movable as her hatred was undying. 

Dr. Brown advised Walter’s going abroad as 
soon as he could bear the journey, but there were 
many reasons for his wishing to remain at home. 
Since his engagement to Adela, life had become 
doubly precious, and he preferred Snelling to all 
others, from the continual encouragement that 
arch-schemer gave him that he would soon be 
well. 

“‘ Now when the spring has come and England 
-is so pleasant to live in, I cannot make up my 
mind to go abroad. If I must die, let me at 
least die where I can see all I love around me.” 

He looked fondly at his young betrothed who 
was never far distant. She came and placed a 
vase of early blossoms on the table at his side, 
drew back the heavy curtains that the sun and 
air might enter freely, and stood watching from 
the open window. 

“You look pale this morning, Adela; you 
feel too anxious about me, dear. I shall have to 
return home.” 

“No, we cannot let you go home until you 
get well; but I have had a letter this morning 
that fills me with alarm, because Iam forbidden 
to tell any one about it. There is something 
dreadfully mysterious in it, and I am not sure 
but it is a deception, as the writer asks for an 
interview alone, and pretends to be able to tell 
what is causing your illness.” 

“Is your correspondent male or female—and 
how are you to appoint an interview ?” 

“O, it is evidently a lady’s hand, though dis- 
guised; and I am to leave an answer under the 
right hand pillar of the park gate. What do 
you think of it, Walter ?”” 

“Twill tell you what to do, love. Don’t al- 
low it to agitate you in the least, it is probably 
of no consequence at all; but you can answer it, 
and tell your unknown correspondent to come to 
the window here at this time to-morrow, where 
she can see us alone, and can enter and depart 
unknown to the rest of the household. If she 
knows anything to benefit me, she can have no 
possible objection to letting me know it.” 

Miss Hamilton acted on this advice, and with 
the utmost impatience awaited the issue of this 
strange adventure. Precisely at the appointed 
hour next morning, a woman well disguised in a 
long cloak, with a large bonnet and thick veil, 
came through the shrubbery, and as Adela un- 
closed the long window which opened to the 
ground, she quietly stepped in and seated herself 
near Walter’s sofa. 

It was Sir Richard’s hour for taking his morn- 
ing ride, and his lady’s daily visit to her charity 
school, so that there was little danger of inter- 
ruption ; yet Miss Hamilton urged her to tell the 
object of her visit. 

“Tam hungry,” she replied, in a strange, hol- 
low tone. “ I am too hungry to talk.” 

A tray of delicate refreshments stood on a 
table near, and Adela hastened to pour out some 
wine, and offer her a bountiful supply of toast 
and cake and sandwiches. She drank the wine, 
and ate the bread and meat greedily, but she 
never raised her veil, and motioned the young 
girl back when she would have offered more. 

“Walter Travers, I have come to warn you of 
the plot now working against your life,” she 
said, in the same mournful voice. ‘“ God knows 
I have done few good actions in my life, and if I 





will be one pleasant thought at least. And now 
I bid you beware of your cousin Albert Travers, 
and of his accomplice Snelling, who are taking 
your life. Every particle of medicine you take, 
and even some of your food and drink, contain 
more or less poison. I know this to be true, and 
as you value your life beware of them. It may 
be that when they find their plans discovered, 


| some more violent means wiil be resorted to, but 
I dare not | 


Ihave warned you. Snelling is capable of any- 
thing when the other threatens him—so again I 
say beware !”” 

She got up, drew her cloak closer about her, 
and her veil more tightly over her face, and would 


| have left the room, but that Adela caught her 
him, her beautiful countenance expressing the | 


hand. 

“Can we do anything for you in return for 
what you have done this morning !”’ she asked. 
“If you go away from here you will be hungry 
again. 

There was a world of sympathy in that sweet, 
pale face, so full of agitation, the tears falling 
from the most beautiful eyes in the world; even 
the clasp of the soft, warm hand seemed to thrill 
through the strange woman for an instant—no 
longer ; then she flung off those trembling fingers, 
and laughed scornfully. 

“You don’t know me, girl, or you would 
shrink from the contamination of my touch. Let 
me pass.” 

“IT know you,” said Walter, as he rose up 
and laid his hand upon hergrm. ‘“ I know you, 
and I cannot let you pass until you promise that 
I shall see you again.” 

She shivered under his touch, and cowered 
down as if from a blow. 

“Do not fear,” he said, “your secret is safe 
with me. Take this to keep you from danger 
and want. You have saved my life, and you 
shall never be friendless again.” 

She took the purse he placed in her hand, held 
his poor, wasted fingers for one moment in her 
own, then slowly left the room. 

“ Walter, can this be true? Can Albert be a 
murderer at heart? Or is this some poor, crazy 
creature who tancies this horrible story is true?” 

“Tt is true, Adela. I can think of a thousand 
things now that convince me of her sincerity; 
but for the sake of the family we must keep this 
secret. Once warned, I fear nothing that Albert 
can do; and health and strength once more 
returned, what a blissful future opens before us! 
The bitterness of death was in the thought of 
leaving you, my own love.” 


“Fly instantly, if you would save yourself! 
I cannot help you, as I shall be off in an hour. 
The fiend that once bore my name has discovered 
all, and betrayed us. If you can get the three 
thousand belonging to old C., take it by all 
means. He has plenty, and you will need it all. 
Only don’t delay, if you would get off clear. I 
know that the game is up ” 

Such was the warning that Albert sent his ac- 
complice Snelling, and arcely be added 
that the latter was not 
vice. His sudden flight, precluded all necessity 
for Walter to explain the horrible circumstances 
to his family, whom he wished to spare such a 
shock. 

It was many long months ere he recovered 
from the effects of the attack on his life, but 
gradually his strength returned, and he was able 
by degrees to renew his life-long love for out-of- 
door exercises, and enjoy the sports and dangers 
of flood and field. And now commenced the 
delightful preparations for the most important of 
all events, and Mrs. Travers and Lady Hamilton 
held earnest conversations together, and had the 
carriages out at most unseasonable hours, and 
mysterious orders were sent up to town, and 
enormously long bills accompanied the packages 
that came down from town. Adela and Walter 
troubled themselves little about any such matters, 
so that they were allowed to enjoy each other’s 
society unmolested. 

At last Mr. Travers and Sir Richard are seen 
to talk very earnestly together, and then ride off 
in avery sudden and mysterious manner, and 
Adela grows pale and hopes “ nothing is the 
matter.” She has been very nervous ever since 
that dreadful day, and Walter asks what she 
fears while he is there to protect her, and thinks 
it a delightful task to re-assure his lovely little 
bride, and the ci is forg until 
they all meet at dinner, when the gentlemen pos- 
itively refuse to gratify anybody’s curiosity, and 
to turn the conversation, tell them that Beech 
Hill is sold. 

Now Beech Hill lies directly between Hamilton 
Park and Homewood, and is a most superb resi- 
dence, and Walter thinks how much pleasanter 
it would have been to take Adela to a home of 
his own like that, than even to share the splendor 
of Homewood, but he carefully guards all such 
regrets lest his father should feel wounded. And 
now the wedding day rapidly approaches, and 
Colonel Travers and his lady arrive with many 
regrets that Albert cannot be home in time to be 
his cousin’s groomsman, and Walter listens to 
the polite ge with apparent cal , but 
an inward thrill of horror. Then more friends 
come to congratulate them, and every one is 
loud in praise of the bride’s presents, which are 
indeed costly enough to do honor to a princess ; 
and when every one has made their offering, and 
the diamonds and the pearls and the opals, the 
inlaid desk, and the silver dressing-case, and the 
ivory work-box, have been sufficiently admired, 
then every one is dying with curiosity to know 

Mr. Travers intends to give his new 
daughter. 

“Something very valuable, my dear,” whis- 
pers one titled gossip to another. “ Well, there 
is no accounting for taste, but I think Walter 
Travers with his splendid property might have 
done better. There is no doubt bat he would 
have married into one of the highest families, but 
they do say that it is a love match. Some peo- 
ple call her a beauty, but I cannot say I admire 
her style; she certainly has a country air about 
her.” 

Ad¢‘x in animated conversation with her bus- 
band’s father, was happily unconscious of all 
these comments. No bride could have asked for 
a brighter sun than shone on the wedding day, 








to‘ act upon his ad- | 





Stay with us and you shall never want.” | 





and never was a happier bride “veiled and 
crowned " than Adela. 


“Let me see her jast for one moment before | 
| of Hampden cx 


they all come,” pleaded Walter. And his aunt 
could not refuse, although she insisted that it was 
“highly improper, and no one ever heard of 
such a thing.” 

“You are happy, love, are you sure you are 
quite content ?” 

“ Quite content—and you ?” 

“ Yes, too happy—far too happy for words.” 

When the ceremony was over, Mr. Travers 
himself assisted his new daughter into the car- 
riage which was to convey the young couple to 
Homewood, placing in her hand a package they 


could scarcely understand the meaning of antl | Oo N89 whieh way Fought to rote,” 


the carriage drove under the magnificent avenue 
leading to Beech Hill. Overcome by the prince- 
ly generosity of such a gift, they could not find 
words to admire the interior of their new home, 
which lavish expenditure and good taste had 
made as near perfection as possible. 

“ And this is the mystery we were all so anx- 
ious to unravel ?” said Adela. 

“Yes—and truly a well kept secret. 
dreamed of such a plan to surprise us.” 

“T do not know which to admire most, your 
father’s kindness, or his taste in fitting up rooms. 
Could anything be pleasanter than this?” And 
with almost childish delight she gazed on the 
various adornments of a small apartment fitted 
up expressly tor her, a very gem of a room, with 
books and birds and flowers, and best of all, one 
large bay window, commanding the most charm- 
ing prospect. 

“ Almost as beautiful as the scene from Cliff 
Cottage,” Walter said, and he could give it no 
higher praise. 


I never 





PORTUGUESE WOMEN. 


The position of woman in Portuguese coun- 
tries brings one nearer to that Oriental type from 
which modern society has been gradually diverg- 
ing. Woman is secluded, so fur as each family 
can afford it, which is the key to the Oriental 
system. Seclusion is aristocracy, and if it can- 
not be made plete, the h hold must do 
the best they can. Thus, in the lowest classes, 
one daughter is often decreed by the parents to 
be brought up like a lady, and for this every sacri- 
fice has to be made. Her robust sisters yo bare- 
footed to the wells for water; they go miles un- 
protected into the lonely mountains; no social 
ambition, no genteel helplessness for them. But 
Mariquinha is taught to read, write and sew; 
she is as carefully looked after as if the world 
wished to steal her; she wears shoes and stock- 
ings and an embroidered kerchief, and a hooded 
cloak, and she never steps outside the door alone. 
You meet her, pale and demure, plodding along 
to mass with her mother. ‘The sisters will marry 
laborers and fishermen ; Mariquinha will marry 
a small shopkeeper or the mate of a vessel, or 
else die single. It is not very pleasant for the 
poor girl in the meantime ; she is neither healthy 
nor happy ; but “ let us be genteel or die.” —At- 
lantic Month/y. 








CONSCIENCE. 


No person ever did a kind, a benevolent, a hu- 
mane, or charitable action, without feeling a con- 
sciousness that it was good % it creates a pleasure 
in the mind that nothing else can produce; and 
this pleasure is the greater from the act which 
causes it to be veiled from the eye of the world. 
It is the light which angels feel when they wipe 


| away the tear from afiliction or warm the heart 


with joy. Onthe other hand no person ever did 
or said an unkind or mischievous thing, who did 
not feel that he had done wrong. This kind of 
feeling is a natural monitor, and never will de- 
ceive if due regard be paid to it; and one good 
rule which you should bear in mind and act up 
to as much as possible is, never to say anything 
which you may afterward wish unsaid, or do 
what you may afterwards wish undone.—Ad- 
miral Lord Collingwood. 





CHANGES IN JERUSALEM. 


A correspondent of the Boston Journal writes : 
The changes here are very great. This is no 
longer the Jerusalem I once knew. Rents are 
enormous; a house which could be had in 1843 
for fifty or sixty dollars, would now be considered 
cheap at five or six hundred. The Russians 

ave purchased and losed a tract of land, 
outside the Jaffa gute, in a fine position for bat- 
tering down the walls of Jerusalem. In this 
place they are building a Hospice, or resort for 
pilgrims, a church, cousulate, etc., and are pro- 
tected by a wall, which, if notas high, is perhaps 
as strong as that of the city itself. We have here 
six consulates, English, French, Russian, Prus- 
sian, Austrian and American. The city is so 
crowded, and many of the inhabitants are so 
filthy, that a miasma arises, which, with the bad 
quality of the water, causes fever and dysentery. 








CHINESE GAMBLERS. 


Every now and then a set of almond eyed, 
moon-faced, pig-tailed celestials are arrested by 
the police for gambling, in San Francisco. The 
Ch.namen do not and will not recognize the law 
which prohibits them from risking their money 
in this way. Their method is to shut themselves 
up in a room, and appoint sentinels at all the ap- 
proaches, to look out for policemen, and then 
they “sail in,” and such a shying about of per- 
forated copper money would muke any ordinary 
gambler’s head swim. They discard liquor of 
all kinds, but get up steam by means of opium 
and other drags, and now and then an irare ce- 
lestial, deeming himself swindled, gets hold of 
his neighbor's pigtail, and a general row ensues. 
It is more the pity that in all this they follow the 
example of those who should teach them better. 
—Alta California. 





AN AMAZON. 


A woman fought against us with desperate val- 
or. First, she fired at a soldier; then cut at an- 
other with her tulwar; and lastly, attempted to 
kill a lancer, who ran her through the body, not 
knowing till afterwards that she was a woman. 
The Rev. Mr. Ross, chaplain of the 42d, is my 
authority. He saw her lying on the ground, her 
long hair spreading out from her head, great firm- 
ness and energy expressed in her countenance, 
and the death-wound fresh and gaping. She had 
nothing on but a dotee. Some - our men were 
firing at a tumbril with their muskets for the pur- 
pose of breaking it open! It exploded, and 
scorched awfully at least thirteen of them. Sev- 
eral cannot survive. Did you ever hear of such 
madness 1— From London to Lucknow. 





ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


The mercurial electric light now in use in Eng- 
land, is said to be the strongest and purest light 
in the known world—the nearest approach to 
sunlight that modern science has yet prodaced 
It is caused by the application of electricity from 
& voltaic battery to a thin stream of quicksilver, 
which is heated to a white heat, as impossible to 
look at with the raked eye, as the sun at noon- 
day.— Scientific American. 
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Mester's Vicnir. 


While the census-taker was engaged in the eastern part 
¥. Mass 8 few Werks 
upen « farmer, nile 

quired tits wife s Orst vane 
t ke 
what is her mame’ (Cant \ © 


sim e he 





asking the usual questions. im 
sou bnew her 

but 
a thtek Ne le 


f soything of thet 











kind’ after fetiom, the agricat 
man replied, © « @ 1 dow t belewe | ever 
asked her, but if it ix an 4 ular, sou cae just 
rao down to the heusw and ask her Stes there, aml it 
aint buta few na If 4 dwt kooe, aay name 
wil aoseer, but I should thiak you would want to Know 
what your wife's name is’: By gracious, [Hi know be 
fore L sleep’ The census man prepared to leave, and 
the last words he beard, as be drove away, were “1 Ul 
know before | siee; 

A rural friend sends us the Mllowing anecdote of the 
Tecent election — le the town of V, to thle State. an elec 


tor was requested fo go up aod vote lam wot full 
Tepited this high- 
minded patriot What will couvinee jou’ asked the 
other ‘About $5. I thiok Well,” sald the ovher, 
** we are Dot busing Votes this veer; but seetmg it ie ou, 
here's a three sod atwo. Put it ote your pocket, vote, 
and say nothing Ile voted, and ta the evening offered 
the money in payment of a geocers bil It wae refused, 
and the voter (his face elongated) bartemed to his friend, 
with «* Here 's that money, sud they aay it '* counterbat!” 
“OF course it ts,’ replied the other 1 hope you don't 
think Tam fool enough to pay for your vote with good 
money’ 


Intelligent Juvenile —Ma, do we cut our second teeth 
altogether, or one by one’ 

Ma —One by one, they come gradually, dear. 1 like 
fg ark questions tor information, But why do you 
asl 


sinielligent Jurenile.— Because, on last Sunday you had 
Bote tooth ja your head, and next day you hada full 
fet of fine teeth ; how was that’—did you cut ‘em ail at 
once! 


Ma does not answer, but gives the intelligent child some 
pence, and telis him vot to ask such foulish questions 
again. 


When the affairs of Italy were the subject of general 
conversation in Eygiand, Jerrold was very eathusiastic ta 
favor of Mazziui aod bis party. Le was taiking hopefully 
and warmly on the sut ject one eventog at a party, when 
avery cold and sail sud argumeatatice gen 
preseot. This iced man ioterrupied Jerrold at ever 
with a doubting ‘but.’ At lest, Jerrold, fairiy roused by 
the coolness of his oppovent, turned sbarply upoo him, 
and said, “Sir, 1 ‘il thank you (to throw no more of your 
cond water * buts’ at me.” 





A celebrated geologist, member of the Academy of Sel- 
ences. was late!y travelling in the south of France. On 
his return from « long pedestrian excursion, be could get 
nothing in the miserable inn where he lodged (it was the 
St. Charles of the village) but a meagre omelet, and over 
dosed with garlic at tuat . 

* Great heavens, macaim,”’ said be to the hostess, “ why 
did you put so much garlic ia tuls omelet?” 

* Good me, sir, the exes were so bad!” 


Counsellor T——., famous for h's wit and waggery to 
the early days of the bench and bar of Vermont, whea 
the judges were generally in the habit of playing cards, 
as Well as the lawyers. one day, while arguing « question 
in court, illustrated tie point by a free use of the voratu- 
lary of the gamiug-table. ** Whatdo you mean,” cried 
the judge, * by adudres-ing such language to the court!" 
“I mean, your bouor,” replied T., “to be understood!" 






A lady who, though in the autumn of life, had lost all 
dreams of its spring, raid to Doughes J a 
cannot hoagive What makes my 
T rometimes fancy tt is the essence of ro 
my maid brushes it. What do you think’ ’ 
“Tshould rather be afraid, madam,’ replied the dis- 
tinguished dranmtiot, drily, “that it is the essence of 
time (thy me)!" 






ir turn #0 yray! 
vary with which 


Lady Isabella Finch. daughter of the Earl of Winchel- 
sea, was lady of the bedchamber to the Princess Ametia, 
Lord Bath, one evening, having no sliver, borrowed @ 
half crown of her; Le sept it next day, with « very gallant 
wish that Le could give her acrowa. She replied, that 
“though be couid not give her a crown, he could give 
ber a coronet, and she was very ready to accept it.’ 





The customers of a certain cooper caused him a vast 
deal of vexation by thetr saving habits and persistence in 
getting all their old tubs aod ansks repaired, and buying 
but little mew work ‘1 stowed it, however,” said he 
“wotil one day old Sam Crabtree brought in an od 
*bung-hole,’ to which be said he wanted a new barrel 
made. Then I quitted the business tu disgust.’’ 


A Sailor's Lica of the Law.—Veelsbub’s ship It is 
neither privateer, dship, nor letter of que, It is 
built of green timber, manned with loblolly boys and 
marines; provisiourd with mouldy biecuit and biige- 
water, and fires notuing but red-hot shot; there's no 
grappling witn or boarding her, she niways sails best ino 
storm, and founders in fair weatuer.”’ 





A Kitchen- Maid on Dress —* 1 don't insist on ringlets 
in the house, but when I go out, I’m my own mit: ere. 
I've given uy two paces tor wy bird-of- paradise feather— 
it looks quite alive io my white chip—anud wound give up 
twenty. After saving among pots and pans for # meumth, 
it is so sweet to be sometimes taken for a lady on one's 
Sunday out.” 


A young lawyer of Philadelphia wrote to an old limb of 
the law uear Chicago, which read thus: 

* Is there an opeuiug in your part of the country that 
T can get into?” 

* Tuere is an opening in my backyard about thirty feet 
deep, no curb around it. If it will suit, come on.” 


Said Bill to Ben, *‘ Pray lend to me dollars five, or, what's 
tter, 

Just make it ten, and I will be eternally your debtor ” 

* T know you would,” said Ben, “ amd—aint it fuony ?— 


The following isa copy of an advertisement which ap- 

in a couutry paper :—** Made their escape —a hus- 

‘« affections. Tavy disappeared immediate:y on ree- 

jog bis wife with her bands aud face unwashed at the 
breakfast table.’’ 


eee nae 


A person named (Owen Moore once left his creditor 
jously, upon which s wag wrote: 
* Owen Moore has run away, 
Owiu’ wore than be could pay.” 





Vanity Fair propounds the following:—Why was it 
Very strange fur Jouu Bunyan to be the author of “ Pli- 
grim’s Progress’'’ Because ail other bunrons that ever 
were heard of unpede the progress of pilgrims 


An editor, recording the career of a mad dog, sava>— 
“We are grieved to say that the rabid animal, before it 
could be Killed, severely bit Dr. Hart aad several other 
dogs.” 


** Why is it, husband, that whenever we send for « poand 
of tea or coffee to the grocer, it fails an @uuce short!” 
*O, it's just » weigh he tas.” 


A palpable Hii —Oil Gent-—Don't cry, little boy. Did 
he hit you ou purpose’ iajured Paity—No, sir, be bit 
me on the bead. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long established and well known weekly . 
after fourteen years unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become a © houseiwid word’ from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of the tich apd poor, ip town 
and country, all over the wide extent of the United States 
It should be a weekly visitor Ww every American home, 
because 

CH It is just such « paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce ty the family cirele 

t is printed on the finest satin-+u 
with new type, and in a neat and beautiful ety le 

It is of the mammoth «ia, yet contains no adver- 
theements in its eight ruper-roy a! peger 

ER It ie devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
gen, discoveries, mircellany, ¥it and Wameor 

CW It be carefully edited by M. M_ Ballou, who has 
nineteen years of editorial experieare in Boston 

EF It contains in ite large, well flied and deeply le- 

pages pot one vulgar word or lime 

EF Lt numbers among it reguler contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 

Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate @ 
taste for all that is good and beautiful In humanity 

EP It te acknow ieciged that the good inflvence of such 


paper, 


@ paper in the home circle ix aleost Incaieulabie 
Ite suggestive pages provoke in th young en im- 
quiring , and add to their stores of ke vole 


art 
CH 1e columns are free from polities sod a1) jarring 
topics, ite objert being to make home happy 
Ge 10 be for these reasons thet it has for years been oo 
popular « favorite throughout the country 
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